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What the Star Says 


By Witson W. SNEED 


Our Christmas meditation is written by the Reverend Wilson W. Sneed, A.B. 
43, B.D. 46, Th.M. ’48, Rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Atlanta. 


N THE OLD TESTAMENT the stars have many meanings. To dif- 


ferent writers they obviously said different things. For the au- 
thor of the Book of Daniel they had a message of eternity: “They 
that turn many to righteousness [shall shine] as the stars for ever 
and ever.” For Job they were represented poetically as human 


beings: ‘‘. . . when the morning stars sang together .. .” Isaiah 
treated the darkening of the stars as a sign of coming distress: 
“For the stars of the heaven and the constellations thereof shall 
not give their light.” For the Psalmist they stood as the noblest 
work of the Creator: “When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou has ordained. . .” 

The stars spoke many things to men of the Old Testament. So 
when the greatest event of the New Testament occurred, it was 
appropriate that men found another Star to speak to them. How- 
ever the Star of Bethlehem appeared to the Wise Men, whatever 
it said to them, it must have had great meaning. For it still has 


meaning to every man, to every man who sees it shine as the herald 
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of a Messiah. No one can look at that Christmas Star without find- 
ing a word for his life. 

To the believer it is a reflection of the Christian brightness and 
beauty in his life. Whatever things in the world are unsure, the 
stars are dependable and firm. Whatever things in the world or in 
the atmosphere are dark and treacherous, the stars do not change, 
and are not long hidden. The cloud will pass and find the stars still 
in view. This is the message the Star above the manger speaks to 
the Christian who lives with his faith in a world at times discordant 
and restless. 

The Star shines for those who need guidance. The stars are as 
sure as a compass for all who can read their message. Travelers 
lost in a deep forest can find their way out again if they know how 
the stars can guide them. Men in old sailing vessels, when the fog 
was heavy and it was impossible to see, would climb the rigging, 
and there above the mist they could find the clear sky and the pat- 
tern of stars to guide them. Many men who have lost the path to 
life have been led back to it by that Christmas Star. This is a clear 
message of the Star, for the “Son of Man came to save that which 
was lost.” 

The Star shines for those who seek cleansing. It burns as a sym- 
bol of purity. Its bright gleam searches the inner life of man, 
destroying unclean things and leaving a spark to grow into a fire 
of righteousness. It touches souls and like the X-ray dissolves the 
ugly and unnatural growths. 

The Star shines for those without hope. It has a message for the 
earthbound and the slaves of materialism. Its position high above 
the world makes men raise their sights. The Star is a symbol of 
something that can enter the life of the world, and yet rise untied 
away from the world. It shines as a promise of something better 
than men find when they keep their eyes and aims on the ground. 

The Star shines for those outside the Christian faith. Here was 
one bright star in the heavens. There were other stars— all of 
them had relationship to the Creator. But this was the clearest; 
this was the truest. This was the one that led men of wisdom, of 
searching, of keenest discernment to the perfect goal. As one looked 
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at this Star, though at first he did not understand its message, soon 
he knew that it came for him though he might have been a simple 
shepherd; a magnet drew him away from the old way of life to the 
new life that was Bethlehem. 

Every man who looks for that Star of Bethlehem finds it still 
shining in the Christmas sky. It burns with a living message for 
each of us. It leads all who follow it to the manger where is born 
the answer to all of life’s questions, to all of man’s problems. 


“O star of wonder, star of night, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to thy perfect light!” 











Lytton Strachey’s Miniature 
Portraits* 


By CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 


The essay that follows is excerpted from a chapter of a work just completed 
by Professor Sanders, LyTTON STRACHEY: A CriTICAL Stupy. The Duke 
University Press will publish his comprehensive account of a remarkable 
lineage, THE STRACHEY FAMILy, 1588-1932, early in the new year. 


Wwe WE CONSIDER the full range of Strachey’s miniature por- 
traits, from his earliest work to his latest, what we are most 
struck by is their variety—variety of subjects and variety of treat- 
ment. The subjects are all individuals, some living in this period of 
history, some in that, some in France, and some in England, each 
preserved in his proper essence and breathing his own atmosphere. 
Strachey’s technique in each instance adjusts itself to suit the 
peculiar needs of the subject; and as a result the portraits vary as 
much as the subjects do. This is not to say, however, that they share 
no common qualities with which they have been endowed by the art- 
ist who created them. They are all, in the first place, studies in brev- 
ity. The process by which they came into being is that of leaving 
out and then drawing out. And what is kept is not merely useful for 
the purpose of making the portrait but is usually interesting in itself. 
The drawing out emphasizes and, if possible, sharpens the point of 
the interest; it touches up and tones down; and it must without fail 
breathe life into the whole subject. What Strachey likes to keep for 
use in his portraits is worth noting. He not only enjoys dealing with 
character in infinite variety, with plenty of room for the enigmatic, 
the eccentric, the silly, the praiseworthy, and the tragic, and with 
plenty of opportunity for psychological probing; but he also relishes 
all sorts of lost or neglected facts; all sorts of curious, odd, or pic- 
turesque details; all sorts of anecdotes as long as they have a point; 
queer quirks of fate as they so often determine the course of human 


*Unsigned articles from the Spectator have been identified with the help of Mr. James 
Strachey, brother and literary executor of the biographer, and are quoted with his 
permission and that of Mr. H. Wilson Harris, present editor of the Spectator. 
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lives; and, especially, humor, which was to Strachey a substance like 
free gold lying in his path whenever he chanced upon it. A humor- 
ous anecdote not particularly relevant to the subject or purpose was 
the thing that tested Strachey’s power of excision most strongly. 
He kept it if he could. 

The miniatures are written from the same point of view as that 
to be found in the longer works. In them the subjects are never 
merely presented; they are placed upon the most delicately adjusted 
scales and weighed. If they deserve to be mocked, they are mocked; 
if they deserve pity, they receive it; if they merit praise, it is be- 
stowed upon them. The tone, the depth, and the substantiality of 
the portraits vary greatly as Strachey proceeds from subject to sub- 
ject. In some we are almost dazzled by bright colors displayed in 
brilliant light; in others shadow deepens against shadow on and on 
into infinite gloom like a succession of mountain ranges receding 
into the distance. 

The style of the miniatures likewise varies somewhat with the 
subject. In practically all of them, however, considerations of brev- 
ity have led Strachey to use with utmost skill a style that is rapid, 
economical, spontaneous, alert, sensitive, incisive, deft, and alive. 
It is a racing style mysteriously pregnant with intense illumination, 
and it awakens as it runs through the immense forest of historic 
and biographical facts. Much has been said concerning Strachey’s 
unusual power in whetting the reader’s appetite for further reading 
about his subjects. It is certainly true that when we read him, the 
more we know, the more we want to read; and the more we read, 
the more we want to know. He brings all the excitement of a highly 
romantic temperament to bear on the business of scholarly investi- 
gation and on the clearest and most intelligent presentation of its 
findings. In all the miniatures the style is electrified by this kind 
of excitement and by the ardent spirit of intellectual adventure 
which goes with it. Although Strachey’s point of view is always 
clear, definite, and steadfast, his style is almost never dogmatic 
in tone. Rather, possibly its most significant characteristic is that 
of inquisitiveness, a vivid revealing which is also a seeking. Some 
writers through an unfortunate combination of brilliance and error 
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spoil subjects for later investigators for several generations, but the 
curiosity reflected in Strachey’s style produces the opposite effect. 
His torch not only floods with light the room immediately in front 
of the reader but also reaches into the distance and shows other 
delightful doors waiting to be opened. 

When we attempt to classify the miniatures according to subject, 
we find that some of them are too complex to be classified neatly 
and that some fall into more than one class. Nevertheless, these 
portraits in their full range of variety suggest certain classifications 
with considerable definiteness. When we study them, furthermore, 
we find that they gain something from being considered within es- 
tablished classifications. One group of studies, for instance, deals 
with silly creatures, with people who are almost completely deluded. 
These are interesting and amusing because of their very emptiness 
and because they turn life into a farce. Another group deals with 
people who, though they are not empty and silly, are fascinatingly 
eccentric or odd. Still another deals with admirable people, promi- 
nently displayed in full light. Boldness rather than complication 
usually counts in these portraits. A fourth group is made up of 
character studies in which background, whether it is historic atmos- 
phere and incident, manners, relation to an institution, achievement 
in literature and the arts, or something else, is treated as almost as 
significant and interesting as the persons themselves. A fifth class 
is that in which dramatic narrative and anecdote count for much 
and character is revealed almost entirely through story. And still 
another class—a very important one—might be termed the dark 
studies or studies in depth. These deal with people who are in many 
ways completely opposite to the shallow, silly, deluded creatures 
treated in the first group. The subjects here are complex, tragic, 
and somewhat magnificant. There is much of shadow in their com- 
position; they are in part enigmatic, and it is not easy to fathom 
their souls to the depths. Although not altogether admirable, they 
are richly substantial; and when they suffer, as they do, from the 
ironical quirks of fate, they move us to pity and terror. Further 
classifications may be found, and even then some of the portraits 
may defy classification; but an examination of representative exam- 
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ples of each of the six groups listed above may do much to show the 
remarkable range and variety of subject and workmanship in Stra- 
chey’s miniatures. 

An early example of the treatment of a silly, shallow, affected 
person is to be found in one of the uncollected Spectator reviews 
entitled ‘““The Swan of Lichfield” (December 7, 1907). It is, like 
so much of Strachey’s best work, a by-product of his reading. The 
book which he reviewed was E. V. Lucas’ 4 Swan and Her Friends; 
and the silly swan that sits for a portrait in Strachey’s review is 
Miss Anna Seward, who lived in the town where Dr. Johnson was 
born and who is mentioned ‘somewhat dimly” in Boswell, in Fanny 
Burney’s diary, and in Horace Walpole’s letters—in the last, al- 
ways with a laugh. Strachey speaks of her as belonging to “that 
class of persons who are interesting by virtue of their very fatuity, 
who deserve notice simply as colossal figures of fun.” ‘There was 
never anything so entertaining or so dull!” he exclaims of her, 
borrowing an expression from Horace Walpole. Her combination 
of faults make her a delightful spectacle to behold: her endless 
self-complacence, her infinite affectations, her poses and her preten- 
sions, her unfathomable ignorance, and her inconceivable lack of 
taste. She belongs to a sentimental circle of writers in which “mu- 
tual adoration was the rule”; and she “was always in an ecstasy 
either of feeling or of flattery.” She greatly admired fine writing 
and knew what it really was—‘for the best of reasons, she prac- 
ticed it herself.’ Strachey provides quotations from the lady that 
leave us in no doubt. When Coleridge and Wordsworth appeared 
on the literary horizon, Miss Seward is shocked to see them well 
received. Strachey’s portrait of her is almost entirely composed of 
mockery and the laughter which farce and caricature provoke. Yet 
it is not so altogether: there are slight undertones which are to 
the lady’s credit. She corresponded with Sir Walter Scott, and 
Strachey notes significantly : 


Scott seems to have had a genuine liking for her; and that 
perhaps speaks more in her favor than anything else. It would 
be impossible to think altogether ill of anyone who was a friend 
of Scott’s. Doubtless Miss Seward’s works were the worst 
part of her. 
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The justice of this final touch throws the comedy into relief, endows 
the subject with a saving though slight depth of humanity, and 
rescues the portrait from its tendency to become a farcical sketch 
and nothing more. And, for those who know, the references to 
Lichfield and to important literary people and movements bring 
associations which tinkle like a delightful bell all through the piece. 

To this classification such studies as “Lady Hester Stanhope”’ 
(1919) and “Dizzy” (1920) may also be assigned. As a matter 
of fact, “Lady Hester” may be examined with almost equal profit 
either as a portrait of a silly creature or as that of an eccentric. 
Either way, however, the subject is represented as being so fantastic 
as to be ridiculous, and humor is the net result. Lady Hester is the 
tag-end of a great family—the Pitts—and she has the Pitt nose, 
in former generations the symbol of great strength and justifiable 
pride. In her it is “a nose of wild ambitions, of pride grown fan- 
tastical, a nose that scorned the heavens, shooting off, one fancies, 
toward some eternally eccentric heaven.” Strachey relates every- 
thing in his subject’s extravagant behavior to this nose and has her 
die with it tilted upward toward the skies. The affected Oriental- 
ism, her travels in the Near East and assumption of power there, 
the attire of a Turkish gentleman which she put on, her lavish ex- 
penditures and taste for the grandiose, her refusal to return to her 
native country and behave like an Englishwoman—all these things 
and numerous others suggested to her by her completely irrational 
and capricious imagination are in Strachey’s portrait the means by 
which “the solid glory of Chatham had been transmuted into the 
fantasy of an Arabian night.”’ She becomes as ignorant and super- 
stitious as the masses of people around her who fear and love her. 
In her last days, spent in a run-down palace, Strachey tells us, 
“Three dozen hungry cats ranged through the rooms, filling the 
courts with frightful noises,” and some of the people around her 
did not know whether to cry or laugh. Nothing could be farther 
removed from the common sense and the slow, substantial, practical, 
down-to-earth human traits which Strachey always admired and 
which he believed were central in the English character than Lady 
Hester is to him. The touch of beauty as, shortly before her death, 
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she revisits her beloved rose garden just outside her palace does 
not redeem her. She is completely deluded and ridiculous—an 
extreme example of what a woman ought not to be—and for Stra- 
chey merits nothing except mockery and laughter. 

When we turn to our second classification, the studies in eccen- 
tricity, we discover that in Strachey’s work oddity and peculiarity 
are not always faults and that the persons who possess them are 
not necessarily absurd. They may be laughable without being ridic- 
ulous. Their very idiosyncrasies may make them more picturesque 
and thus richer and more delightful subjects for portraits. Strachey 
obviously enjoyed working with subjects of this kind: his portraits 
of Shelley and his father, Greville, Harington, Muggleton, Dr. 
North, Rousseau, and others may be placed in this classification. 

Among the collected miniatures, ‘‘Muggleton” is noteworthy be- 
cause it shows to what extreme lengths Strachey was at times willing 
to go in tolerating eccentricity, in this instance even that of religious 
fanaticism, purely for the sake of its very oddity and picturesque- 
ness. Possibly the most charming of the miniatures in this group, 
however, is “Sir John Harington.” In it the style is playful and 
indulgent throughout, quite appropriately, for Harington, a cour- 
tier, wit, inventor, scholar, and poet in the bright days of Queen 
Elizabeth, was such a funny, harmless fellow. Suddenly inspired, 
he invented the water-closet. Then with similar inspiration he wrote 
a book which could serve as the companion piece to it and gave this 
work a title which contained a horrible pun, The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax. The Queen was amused, installed one of the new inventions 
in Richmond Palace, and hung a copy of the Ajax on the wall by it. 
But Harington, nothing if not sprightly and energetic, could also 
be fancy. He could translate poetry from the Italian, especially 
when it contained passages of questionable decency; and he shocked 
the ladies of the court by producing an English version of the twen- 
ty-eighth book of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. He was fond of 
scribbling scurrilous epigrams, which he sent to his mother-in-law, 
old Lady Rogers. Strachey tells us that she roared with laughter 
when she read them but that, when she died, she failed to leave him 
the legacy which he had expected. The fact that he could not refrain 
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from a “scurvy jest’”’ got him in trouble more than once. And the 
“curious lantern” which he constructed for King James of Scotland 
did not bring him the reward that he had hoped for. All was by no 
means comedy in his life. There were times when his chief solace 
was his dog Bungay, which, Harington declared, on one occasion 
took a pheasant from a dish at the Spanish Ambassador’s table and 
then, after a sign from its master, returned it to the very same dish. 
In his last years Harington was racked by various diseases and at 
the age of fifty-one passed into oblivion. Strachey says that he has 
pretty well remained there. The miniature itself comes to the rescue 
by salvaging within the subject odd facts and curious details which 
are too interesting not to be known and enjoyed. 

An important early example of Strachey’s miniatures treating 
admirable persons, the third class of portraits, is to be found in the 
sketch of Sir Henry Wotton which is a part of his review in the 
Spectator (November 23, 1907) of Logan Pearsall Smith’s biog- 
raphy treating that subject. Strachey rapidly but vividly runs over 
the events of Wotton’s life—his youthful career, which “was ad- 
venturous enough to go straight into historical romance,” and the 
long period later when he was British Ambassador at Venice. He 
finds much that gives him pleasure all along the way, even in Wot- 
ton’s dispatches with their somewhat heavy elaboration of style. 
But Strachey’s conclusion is what is most important: 


After all, however, Isaak Walton was doubtless right, and 
the true background for Sir Henry Wotton is not the bustle 
and glamor of Italian diplomacy, but the quietude of the clois- 
ters of Eton. How pleasantly one can imagine the kind old 
Provost ending his life there in happiness, with his tobacco 
and his viol da gamba and his fishing-rod, and the occasional 
company of “a religious book or friend”! His best letters 
were written at this period of his life, and they show us the 
very qualities of gentle humor and refined simplicity which 
shine out so clearly from the features of the charming portrait 
in the Provost’s Lodge at Eton. . . . Primarily he was not a 
man of letters, but a man of the world, though he wrote poems 
and wrote them well, like the rest of his generation. He be- 
longs to the same class to which (with so different a tempera- 
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ment) his collateral descendant, Lord Chesterfield, also be- 
longed—the class of literary politicians. But though Chester- 
field himself might have envied the wit which went to the mak- 
ing of Wotton’s famous definition of an Ambassador—‘“an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his country” — 
Wotton’s cast of mind had none of the high rigidity of the 
eighteenth-century Earl’s. Perhaps his predominant charac- 
teristic was that of cheerfulness. His letters are nearly always 
gay, and one feels—one does not always feel it with good 
letter-writers—that he himself was more charming than his 
letters. He took life lightly and calmly; he had the secret of 
contentment of which illness and debt and loss of friends did 
not deprive him; he could linger over the current of his exist- 
ence as happily as he lingered over the quiet Thames with 
Isaak Walton beside him. He was indeed his own model in 
his “Character of a Happy Life’’: 


“This man is freed from servile hands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall: 
Lord of himself, though not of lands; 

And having nothing, yet hath all.” 


A fourth class-of miniatures is that in which the background and 
all that is associated with the subject becomes particularly interest- 
ing and important. Associations are significant and pleasant to 
note in all of Strachey’s biographical studies, but in this class they 
appear as almost as important as the subjects the:nselves, at times 
even more important or interesting. The subjects never lose their 
importance, but their background makes them appear far more 
important than they could ever be without it; and there are some 
instances in which the subjects seem to be studied more for the sake 
of their background than for what they are. 

In “Horace Walpole,” for example, the background of late 
eighteenth-century refinement and the art of letter-writing mean so 
much to the portrait that it is difficult to imagine what this minia- 
ture would be without it. Likewise, in what could be profitably ex- 
amined as a companion picture, “Mary Berry,” the indispensable 
background includes Horace Walpole himself in old age, a vignette 
of late eighteenth-century life, and a contrasting sketch of the first 
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half of the nineteenth century with Thackeray and others in it. “Li 
Hung-Chang”’ interests us mainly because modern international 
diplomacy, modern China, and General Gordon provide a provoca- 
tive background. If James Boswell had never written his biography 
of Johnson or flourished in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Strachey’s sketch of him would be of little interest to us. In 
‘Madame de Lieven” the emphasis is upon manners, the genuinely 
aristocratic manners which Lieven acquired in the eighteenth cen- 
tury contrasted with the crude manners of the middle class with 
which she has to deal in the nineteenth. High society and people of 
high quality—salons in London and Paris, Metternich, Guizot, and 
Lady Holland—compose a background here of color, life, and 
movement. 

In one of the best of the uncollected Spectator reviews, ‘Canning 
and His Friends,” the period of the Regency is delightfully re- 
flected. After observing the contrast between George Canning’s 
reputation with his contemporaries, who believed him to be moti- 
vated almost entirely by odious egotism and crafty ambition, and 
the picture which Canning’s letters give of him—sympathetic, 
warm-hearted, and affectionate—Strachey concentrates his atten- 
tion on a study of British life and manners in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. He notes that almost everyone seems to have 
been joking in those days, and the jokes have a family likeness in 
that they are all high-spirited. Gone is the fastidious refinement of 
Horace Walpole’s world; a somewhat rough, playful, masculine 
vigor and freedom have taken its place. The contrast with our mod- 
ern world is also striking: 


It was an age which seems almost as remote from that which 
immediately preceded it as it does from our own. . . . The dif- 
ference is complete between the boisterous, open-air jocularity 
of these fine fellows of the Regency and the subtlety, the deli- 
cacy, the exquisite ingenuity of the eighteenth-century wit. As 
we turn over these pages we seem to step back into a strange 
bright world of good-natured giants, all incredibly healthy, 
vigorous, happy-go-lucky, and amused. Curricles dash past 
with jests and laughter, Dukes hob-nob with boxers, Foreign 
Ministers fight duels on Putney Heath....In London the 
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great doors are opened to one by the “old crimson footman,”’ 
and dinner is served precisely at half-past six. Pigtails are still 
worn, but they are going out of fashion, and they vanished 
altogether—it was the end of an epoch—in the year after 
Canning’s death. 


Almost all the miniatures contain some narrative. Strachey 
does not miss many chances to use incident and anecdote to vitalize 
his portraits and to give them vividness and color. Furthermore, he 
obviously enjoys for the sake of themselves anecdotes which have 
point, spice, and humor. Many of these are to be found scattered 
through his writings. One which certainly delighted him is in “John 
Aubrey,” a sentence quoted from Aubrey’s Miscellanies: ‘Anno 
1670, not far from Cirencester, was an Apparition; Being demand- 
ed, whether a good Spirit or bad? Returned no answer, but dis- 
appeared with a curious Perfume and most melodious Twang.” 
Narrative counts for much in “The Life, Illness, and Death of Dr. 
North” and in “Lady Hester Stanhope.” “The Président de Bros- 
ses” is not merely a pen-portrait but is also a character story in 
which Voltaire plays an important role. And “The Sad Story of 
Dr. Colbatch” is excellent narrative throughout, with plenty of 
scheming, action, and dramatic conflict. It seems almost too good 
to be true that the whole story comes straight from history, that the 
setting is actually Trinity College, and that the extremely for- 
midable anagonist is none other than the great eighteenth-century 
scholar and Master of Trinity, Richard Bentley. 

The sixth class of portraits among Strachey’s miniatures may be 
designated as studies in depth. Nearly all the portraits have some 
depth, but in these depth leads into depth and shadow fades into 
shadow on and on without end. The portraits here are dark studies 
in which the subjects, with all their complexity and profundity, can 
never be completely exposed or fully understood. The light which 
plays upon them is brilliant and penetrating; all that it reveals is 
delightfully interesting; but the succession of shadows beyond its 
reach appeals fully as much to the imagination as do the details 
which can be seen. In their richness and their power to suggest the 
somber mystery of human personality they inevitably suggest the 
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work of Rembrandt. In them the subjects may be in part laughable 
and in part pitiable; but in the main they are to be wondered at. 
Examples of portraits belonging to this class are “Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu,” “Carlyle,” “Mademoiselle Lespinasse,” and 
“Madame du Deffand.” 

Lady Mary’s life is one of tragedy made noble by unmitigated 
honesty in the facing of facts, by intellectual eminence, and by cour- 
ageous fortitude. Lady Mary is cold, hard, often cynical, and some- 
times gross. She is altogether incapable of sympathetic feeling or 
imaginative perceptions. But in her brilliant letters she proves her- 
self to be both a wit and a moralist. She is clever and high-spirited, 
and has a taste for serious reading very unusual among eighteenth- 
century women. When she falls in love with Edward Wortley, her 
intellectual equal, the depth of her emotion is proportionate to the 
capacity of her intellect. Wortley also loves her, but the path of 
the lovers is not smooth. Each is too complex for love to be with 
them a simple matter, and the most formidable of all difficulties 
for lovers, those relating to temperament, provide obstacles. “They 
were not ordinary lovers; they were intellectual gladiators.” She 
is of a strongly independent nature, and the more her feelings deep- 


en in intensity, the more she is determined not to be carried away by 
them. Not long before the marriage finally takes place, Wortley 
writes to her: “If we should once get into a coach, let us not say 
one word till we come before the parson, lest we should engage in 


fresh disputes.” The marriage is a complete failure, proceeding 
through gradual estrangement to indifference. Lady Mary, “dis- 
illusioned, reckless, and brilliant,” plunges into fashionable society, 
first in London and later in Italy. She grows old and unattractive. 
Horace Walpole sees her in Florence and describes her as an “old, 
foul, tawdry, painted, plastered person.” To Strachey, though Wal- 
pole suggests the truth about her old age, it is only the superficial 
truth. Strachey writes: ‘As she grew older, her emotions became 
even more arbitrary and sterile, her intellect more penetrating and 
severe. Her dream of perfect love, which Wortley had shattered, 
haunted her like a ghost.” Nevertheless, she does not “palliate her 
situation,” but faces her wretched failure “without flinching and 
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without pretence.” It is this attitude toward life and the strength 
of character which lies behind it that “lifts her melancholy history 
out of the sordid into the sublime.” Her story suggests the mys- 
terious power which sometimes appears and makes human beings 
indomitable in their suffering as, year after year, they face and bear 
the worst that life may bring. 

“Carlyle” is a study of colossal genius which is largely wasted. 
In the subject here Strachey finds great exuberance of vitality and 
the rare gifts of an artist. But unfortunately these are not con- 
trolled and directed so that they produce the work of a high order 
of which Carlyle was capable. The energy frequently takes the 
form of spasm, violence, and irritability. Carlyle’s art suffers from 
his belief that he is primarily a prophet and a moralist, when actu- 
ally his highest gifts are those which serve him when he observes 
human beings—his contemporaries and those encountered in his- 
tory—and produce his admirable pen-portraits. Heé inherits the 
narrowness of a Scottish peasant and considers French literature 
trash. He succumbs to a superman mania and loses precious years 
in working on a life of Frederick the Great. He has no inward har- 


mony. With all his genius, he has not begun to discover how to be 
happy; and the contrast is complete between him and Gibbon, who 
could be joyful, even gay, while at work. Carlyle mismanages mat- 
ters so badly that he often succeeds merely in making himself and 
his brilliant wife miserable. Strachey’s Carlyle is a tragic picture 
of a great man who never really finds himself or gets himself in 
hand. 








Indomitable Baron Yun: An Emory 
Immortal 


By WeEsB B. GARRISON 


Complete data for the life and public career of Baron Yun are presently un- 
available. The following sketch is based largely upon letters and other 
papers in the Bishop Warren A. Candler collection of the Emory Uni- 
versity Library. 


LMOND-SKINNED GUARDS lifted their Mausers to the ‘“‘ready” 
A position. For a full half-minute there was no sound except 
the wheezing of a corpulent prisoner. Then came the swish, swish, 
swish of a ceremonial broom. Clutched in the bony fingers of a 
wizened Shinto priest, it brushed away every demon that might be 
tempted to clutch at the ankles of the oncoming Honorable Chief 
Justice. 

Safely in the courtroom, the official performed the customary 
rites of ceremonial cleansing. No Japanese could afford to risk the 
blight of Korean magic. Even now, any one of the 105 condemned 
men might be murmuring an incantation. After a final graceful bow, 
the judge opened his official scroll. 

“National Court of Appeals has graciously reviewed cases,” he 
began in a high-pitched squeak. He spoke Korean fluently, but his 
voice had harsh overtones that marked him as one of the foreign 
overlords. ‘Guilt of the accused established without doubt. Plot 
to murder gracious Excellency, Governor Terauchi, was most foul. 
Koreans have lifted the knife against their liberators.” 

He paused. ‘“‘Magnanimous court wishes to demonstrate spirit 
of forgiveness. Six dastardly leaders of plot are sentenced to prison. 
Credulous followers of these, most hateful enemies of all true Ko- 
reans, granted gracious pardon.” 

At a signal from the justice, a clerk read the names of ninety-nine 
men who were to be freed. Then he recited the crimes of the guilty, 
read their names and sentences. Among the condemned was Emory 
alumnus Yun T’chi Ho, ’93. His prison sentence meant the inter- 
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ruption of a long correspondence with Bishop W. A. Candler. 

An incredible chain of events had brought the young Korean 
patriot into the circle of men whom Emory’s ex-president counted 
as intimates. Korea, it must be remembered, was last of the world’s 
major civilized nations to form ties with the West. After the 
Opium War of 1840-42, China was forced to open five of her ports 
to British trade. Japan began to admit Occidentals in 1854, and 
mterior China was opened four years later. Suspicious and aloof, 
the “Hermit Nation” of Korea resisted all Western overtures 
until 1882. 

Immediately after Korea signed a pact with the United States, 
Commodore Lucius H. Foote was sent to The Land of Morning 
Calm. Neither the ambassador nor his staff understood the lan- 
guage. So on the way to his post, Foote stopped in Yokohama to 
find an interpreter. Had he been less naive, he would have known 
that there were only half a dozen persons in the world who spoke 
both Korean and English. 

Overwhelming as were the odds against him, the American found 
his man—or rather, his boy. Officials at the Japanese court put 
him in touch with a youth of fifteen. Son of the Korean minister of 
war, the boy had come to Japan to complete his education. He met 
an English-speaking German diplomat who wanted to learn Ko- 
rean, so he traded lessons with him. By the time Foote sought 
him out, T’chi Ho had a fair mastery of English. He readily agreed 
to accompany the American to Seoul. His services would be espe- 
cially valuable because he was well-known to the imperial family, 
having had free run of the palace during boyhood. 

Soon after reaching the capital, the youth formed ties with a 
group of liberal aristocrats. Led by a cousin of the Queen of Korea, 
they set out to bring their country into closer contact with the rest 
of the world. Their first project -was the establishment of a postal 
department, which would permit free communication with other 
nations. Against tremendous opposition on the part of conserva- 
tive leaders, they persuaded the king to set a day on which he would 
announce the opening of postal service. 

Celebrating their victory, the young liberals met for a banquet. 
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At the height of the festivity a troop of assassins burst through the 
doors. Swinging huge two-handed swords, they fell upon the un- 
armed celebrants. Only a few escaped, but among the fortunate 
ones was T’chi Ho. He fled to the American embassy for protec- 
tion. After keeping him in hiding for several days, Commodore 
Foote sent him out of the country. Smuggled aboard an American 
vessel, the youth was taken to Shanghai. His father, meanwhile, 
was also driven into exile. 

A political exile at seventeen, Yun was unwilling to remain idle. 
He became acquainted with Dr. Young J. Allen,’ and early in 1885 
enrolled in the school operated by the American. Known as the 
Anglo-Chinese College, this was one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful Oriental establishments of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. After two years of study, the young nobleman requested 
baptism, and on April 3, 1887, became the first Korean member of 
the sponsoring church. 

Yun gave evidence of such unusual ability that Dr. Allen urged 
him to seek additional training. Arrangements were made for him 
to enter Vanderbilt University, and late in 1888 the expatriate 
sailed for America. He made a splendid record at Vanderbilt, and 
after two years transferred to Emory College. When he matricu- 
lated at Emory on September 16, 1891, he gave the year of his birth 
as 1865. 

Records concerning this period are incomplete; it is uncertain 
whether or not the young Korean was acquainted with President 
Candler before going to Oxford. At any rate, he was soon a favor- 
ite member of the Candler household. For many years after return- 
ing to the Orient, Yun remained close to the family of his benefac- 
tor. His letters to Dr. Candler, often signed “Your affectionate 
boy,” contain many references to “John,” “Grandma,” and “‘Flor- 
ence.” Writing in September 1894, he declared that the thing he 
wanted most was a plate full of Mrs. Candler’s batter cakes — with 
sausage and syrup! 

Thought to have been the first Korean to study in the South, and 


1An account of the career of this distinguished alumnus of Emory College will be found 


in THE EMORY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY for June 1948, pp. 102-9: “Young J. 
Allen and Mandarins,” by George K. Loehr. 
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certainly the first to enroll at Emory, T’chi Ho became thoroughly 
adapted to Western life. In spite of the fact that his hands were 
slender almost to the point of girlishness, he set out to become a 
baseball player. His enthusiasm for the sport was boundless. 

Making a trip from Oxford to Shady Dale one weekend, he 
stopped at a crossroads store. On the counter he noticed a wire 
contraption that resembled the baseball masks he had seen in pic- 
tures. He bought it, strapped it on his head, and all the way from 
Covington to Oxford rode the front platform of the horsecar. 
Bowing in response to what he took to be smiles of admiration, he 
was dismayed when fellow students explained that he was wearing 
a bustle. 

Such blunders were far from typical. Most nationals of other 
countries find it impossible to support themselves while studying 
in America. That was not the case with Yun. During summer 
vacations he went on lecture tours. His earnings were so great that 
he was able to save $200 beyond his living expenses and transpor- 
tation back to the Orient. Before leaving Oxford he entrusted his 
savings to Dr. Candler, as a first gift toward building a Southern 
Methodist school in Korea. 

As yet it was impossible for him to return home. His father was 
still in exile, and the old regime had both men marked for death. 
T’chi Ho therefore joined the staff of the Anglo-Chinese College 
in Shanghai. 

Eight months later the Emperor of Japan declared war on China. 
Yun was jubilant. For hundreds of years Korea had been domi- 
nated by her neighbor to the south. Chinese oppression had kept 
the land bled white. This appeared to be a providential opportunity 
for Korea to gain real independence. ~ 

“If Japan wins,” he wrote Dr. Candler in September 1894, 
“there is hope for the regeneration of Corea. If China gets the 
better of the quarrel, I may just as well give up the reformation of 
Corea as a dead thing. To deliver Corea from the corrupting and 
deadening influence of China is one of the greatest blessings that 
a Corean may pray for his unhappy country.” 

In view of these sentiments, it is surprising that the editor of the 
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North China Daily News printed regular articles from T’chi Ho’s 
pen. They dealt with Sino-Japanese relations, and may have been 
quite radical. At any rate, tension became so great that Yun felt 
it necessary to send his Chinese bride to her home in Soochow. 

Japanese military pressure increased to such a point that the 
Chinese-dominated Korean government was disbanded. His ene- 
mies no longer in power, T’chi Ho promptly returned to Seoul. 
Only one thing displeased him— he had to reassume Korean dress. 
The clothing was comfortable enough, but he wrote Dr. Candler 
that “top knot, hair braid and stiff shoes vex my soul from morning 
till night.” 

Having important connections with the Japanese court, as well 
as with the American embassy, Yun was confident that he would be 
given a post in the new government. Sixteen days after reaching 
Seoul, he was made a cabinet member, private secretary to the prime 
minister. This was a great disappointment; he had hoped to be 
named minister of education. 

Yun’s letters to Dr. Candler indicated that, even as early as Feb- 
ruary 1895 he recognized the instability of the new regime. Poverty 
and discontent were rife. There were already signs that the “Jap- 
anese liberators” would not bring an unmixed blessing. Though 
Korea was rich in natural resources, nearly everyone was hungry. 
Japan had already forced the vassal state to accept a “loan” of 
3,000,000 yen in worthless paper currency—to be repaid in gold. 

Only one avenue offered hope, in Yun’s opinion. That was West- 
ern training in agriculture and manufacturing, with the accompany- 
ing development of pride in work. Even though they were not get- 
ting enough to eat, many of his people were too proud to work with 
their hands. So the young scholar wrote influential people urging 
that the M. E. Church, South, enter Korea with an industrial school. 

Missionary activity was then concentrated in Seoul. Work was 
supported by the Presbyterian Church, U. S., the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Methodist Episcopal Church. Yun was emphatic in 
declaring that there was no place for an evangelistic establishment 
of the M. E. Church, South. Over and over he emphasized in his 
letters the need of practical training. 
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Yet he had little influence upon Dr. C. F. Reid, superintendent of 
work in that part of the world. Reid visited Seoul in October 1895. 
He reached the capital just five days after the murder of Queen 
Minn, last official symbol of resistance to the Japanese. Unwilling 
to consider a beginning in a field other than evangelism, Reid made 
arrangements to buy property on which to build a chapel. 

He was accompanied by Bishop E. R. Hendrix, who baptized 
year-old Laura Yun before returning to China. Writing Dr. Can- 
dler, the proud father referred to her as “first Methodist of our 
country.” This was sheer hyperbole, for. at the time there were 
actually some two hundred Korean members of the mission spon- 
sored by the M. E. Church. 

Missionary leaders were jubilant over plans to open the new 
establishment. Given the powerful support of a cabinet member, it 
seemed that the enterprise could not fail. 

Then disaster struck again. T’chi Ho’s father, General Yun 
Woong Niel, led an abortive attempt at rebellion. Though he es- 
caped with his life, he was again forced into exile. T’chi Ho came 
under suspicion, and the leaders of the Japanese puppet govern- 
ment determined to get him out of the way. His ties with foreign 
diplomats made direct action impossible. So he was appointed first 
secretary of an embassy to the coronation of the Czar of Russia. 

Once out of Korea, having sent his family to safety in Shanghai, 
Yun abandoned the embassy and took up voluntary exile in Paris. 
There was danger that war would break out between Japan and 
Russia at any time. Supported by Russian influence, the King of 
. Korea decided to scatter his pro-Japanese cabinet and organize a 
new government. General Yun was recalled from China and given 
a major post. T’chi Ho returned to Korea and took a leading part in 
a strong nationalist movement known as the “Independence Club.” 

Reactionaries in the government devised a plot to arrest and 
execute the twenty leading Independents. Soldiers were sent to each 
of their homes simultaneously. Mrs. Yun managed to hold the 
arresting party at the door for two or three minutes; Yun fled 
through a rear entrance. While his associates were being led to 
prison, he hired a woman’s closed chair-car and had himself carried 
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through the guards who were stationed at the gate of the city. 

Riots broke out when the arrest of the Independents became 
known. There was acute danger of a rebellion, and matters grew 
worse by the day. Finally the king pardoned Yun’s past offenses, 
sent for him, and asked him to help restore order. For the first 
time in Korean history the ruler agreed to meet representatives of 
the people and hear their grievances. T’chi Ho led the delegation, 
and in a great public meeting won promises of relief for the masses. 

There is no reason to believe that the king ever had any intention 
of keeping his promises. He sent Yun into semi-exile by appointing 
him Governor of Wonsan, the province most distant from the capi- 
tal. For the next few years the patriot was shifted back and forth 
between provinces so far from Seoul that he posed no threat to the 
government. 

During the Russo-Japanese War there were new shifts in Korean 
policy. Yun was promoted to vice-minister of state. While serving 
in that office he reached a conclusion that was to change the course 
of his life once more. Having found political reform futile so long 
as Korea remained a plaything of major powers, T’chi Ho decided 
to devote the rest of his life to Christian work. He was strongly 
influenced in this decision by Dr. Candler, now bishop, who visited 
Korea in 1906 in order to hold the annual meeting of the mission. 

Yun’s personal affairs were complicated by the fact that he was 
his father’s first-born son. A few months earlier, General Yun had 
followed national usage by transferring all his property and respon- 
sibilities to his oldest male heir. Along with wide holdings and 
honors, T’chi Ho had received the hereditary title, Baron. It 
is for that reason that Korean history usually refers to him as 
Baron Yun. 

In order to enter Christian work Baron Yun would have to be 
relieved of his hereditary duties. There was only one possibility, 
and that a rare one: perhaps old General Yun would give him his 
freedom. Bishop Candler travelled sixty miles to Songdo, found 
the aged minister of war, and presented his strange plea. General 
Yun meditated for a while, then'said: 
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‘“‘When my son went to America, I told him to learn all he could, 
and he fell into your hands, though I did not know you. After a 
time you returned him to me, and since his return he has been a man 
different from other Koreans, walking always in a straight line. 
I now return him to you for the work you propose, and will resume 
the cares from which I had relieved myself.” 

Soon after that dramatic meeting, Bishop Candler authorized 
T’chi Ho to establish an industrial school in Songdo. A city of 
60,000 and capital of Korea for 500 years under the Wong dynasty, 
it seemed to offer exceptional opportunities. With fourteen boys 
meeting in an old ginseng shed, Yun launched the Anglo-Korean 
School. From the first it was his avowed purpose to make occupa- 
tional training an end in itself. Other missionary institutions had 
sponsored some work of this type, but always in order to attract 
potential converts. Flatly refusing to follow such tactics, the presi- 
dent of the little school declared that he would “offer no bait” to 
win students. 

Back in America, Bishop Candler soon secured some $20,000 for 
the Songdo school. In addition, he sent fruit trees, pecan trees, and 
a brick-making machine. A consignment of cotton seed was also 
shipped, but never reached its destination. Cement proved so ex- 
pensive that the brick-making machine was abandoned, and Yun 
built with native stone. Before the first structure was completed, 
he was dreaming of establishing a 500-acre model village. Christian 
families would be permitted to buy lots, and would learn farming, 
dairy methods, and simple trades. Lack of funds made the larger 
project impossible, but the impact of the Songdo institute may be 
judged by the fact that 1,235 students were enrolled in 1927. 

Though his school flourished from the beginning, Yun was not 
always so fortunate in his personal affairs. In 1907 the Korean 
king was forced to abdicate; the Japanese took open control of the 
country. As early as 1896, T’chi Ho had lost his early enthusiasm 
for the “‘liberators,”’ and had not improved his position with them 
during the Russo-Japanese War. Consequently he was a marked 
man from the beginning of the new regime. 

Historians have never reached any general conclusions about the 
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“plot” to assassinate Governor Terauchi in 1911. There is some 
evidence that the plot never existed, but was a fiction used as an 
excuse to arrest prominent liberals. At any rate, 122 men, including 
Yun, were charged with the crime. It is significant that 98 of the 
accused were Christians. Sentences of penal servitude were meted 
out to 105 of the prisoners; the case was then appealed, with the 
result that most were freed. Yun and five associates were, however, 
given new sentences. 

Among the Christian leaders of Seoul there never was any doubt 
concerning his innocence. After four years in prison he was re- 
leased. “By reason of his great love and mercy,” the Emperor of 
Japan granted a special pardon. Meanwhile rigid censorship had 
been established. No anti-administration publicity was permitted. 
In 1912 alone, 87,124 books were burned; newspapers were confis- 
cated 794 times in the period 1911-16. By the time Yun was freed, 
the puppet government had established strict regulations tending to 
cripple missionary activity. 

No longer young but still regarded as a dangerous radical, T’chi 
Ho moved slowly. Refusing all opportunities to take high posts 
in the government, he became founder and first president of the 
Korean Y. M. C. A. He spent a second period as President of 
Songdo School, and was a major leader in the movement for Meth- 
odist union. Ten years before Americans erased sectional lines 
Korean Methodists formed a single autonomous church. About 
1938, Japanese military pressure forced Yun to retire from active 
affairs. According to reports from missionaries, he died in Seoul 
soon after Japan’s surrender. 

Baron Yun was a key speaker at both the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation at Tokyo in 1907 and the World Missionary Con- 
ference at Edinburgh in 1910. Emory conferred the LL.D. upon 
her distinguished Korean alumnus in 1908, just fifteen years after 
he had left the College. According to many students of Korean 
history, he was the most influential Christian leader whom that 
nation has yet produced. True to an ideal in spite of the buffets 
of fate, he has won a sure place among the most distinguished 
circle of Emory’s world family. 
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The Cries of London 


By Joun C. STEPHENS, JR. 


Professor Stephens, who has just returned from six months in London on a 
research project in eighteenth-century literature, like every American visitor 
found himself captivated by echoes of antiquity in the old town. 


N” FAR FROM SOHO SQUARE, at the southeast corner of Mu- 
seum Street and Little Russell Street, a wooden signboard 
is fixed to a wall. It reads: 


THE METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF HOLBORN. 


By-Law For the Suppression of Street Cries, Street Shouting. 
No person shall for the purpose of hawking, selling or adver- 
tising goods, call or shout in any street so as to cause annoy- 
ance to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Penalty: Any 
person who shall so offend against the foregoing by-law shall 
be liable for every such offence to a fine not exceeding Forty 
Shillings. The Common Seal of Mayor, Aldermen & Coun- 
cillors of the Metropolitan Borough of Holborn, was thereto 
affixed this Twelfth day of October One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred and Four. L. S. 


Foreign visitors to London find the relative quiet of the great city’s 
streets a constant subject for remark; and one of the important 
reasons for this modern phenomenon is the fact that not only in 
Holborn but in nearly all of London street crying is forbidden by 
law. Thus it is that the New Yorker, or any other American, stares 
to see the silent newsboy proclaim his headlines by a hand-lettered 
placard, the fruiterers stand dumb beside their carts, and even the 
pitchmen address their potential customers in the well-modulated 
tones of an Oxford don. 

It was not always thus; in times gone by the street cries of Lon- 
don were a persistent reminder of the city’s life. Doubtless hawkers 
shouted their wares in these same thoroughfares when London was 
Londinium. Ben Jonson refers to the cries in 1609; Lamb’s heart 
warmed to hear them in the early eighteen-hundreds; and in Dom- 
bey and Son Dickens contrasts the noise without doors with the 
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silence inside the Dombey home when little Paul is no more. But 
the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries seem to have been the 
heyday of the cries of London. At nearly any hour of the day one 
might have heard, “Salt—salt—white Wor—ster—shire salt!” 
or “I ha’ white radish—white!”; or “Buy a mat, a mil mat, mat 
or hassock for your pew!” In many respects the cries came to be 
a fine art, and accounts of them are abundant, both contemporary 
and later. Poetry and prose literature of the Augustan Age made 
frequent use of this ever-at-hand material; it furnished matter for 
painters and engravers; the cries made their way onto the stage; 
and, in a way, they even invaded music. 

According to The Spectator, that vibrant witness to Queen 
Anne’s England, the street cries might be divided into two classes, 
vocal and instrumental. “As for the latter,” we are told, “they are 
at present under a very great disorder. A freeman of London has 
the privilege of disturbing a whole street for an hour together, with 
the twanking of a brass kettle or a frying-pan. The watchman’s 
thump at midnight startles us in our beds, as much as the breaking 
in of a thief. The sow-gelder’s horn has indeed something musical 
in it, but this is seldom heard within the liberties.”” Ralph Crotchett, 
the author of these sentiments, was here extending his definition, 
for it was the tribe of vocalists that made the street cries famous. 
Imagination is a prerequisite for prosperity in any mercantile ven- 
ture, and in their oral advertisements these peripatetic businessmen 
and women showed their genius. Music, or at least recitative, was 
a sine qua non for success. “You must have observed,” Michael 
Gander reminds Mr. Spectator, “that all the criers in the street 
attract the attention of the passengers, and of the inhabitants in 
the several parts, by something very particular in their tone itself, 
in the dwelling upon a note, or else making themselves wholly un- 
intelligible by a stream.” 

As might be expected, accomplishment varied in the musical de- 
partment. Ralph Crotchett again: 


Vocal cries are of much larger extent, and indeed so full of 
incongruities and barbarisms, that we appear a distracted city 
to foreigners, who do not comprehend the meaning of such 
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enormous outcries. Milk is generally sold in a note above 
Elah, and in sounds so exceeding shrill, that it often sets our 
teeth on edge. The chimney-sweeper is confined to no certain 
pitch; he sometimes utters himself in the deepest bass, and 
sometimes in the sharpest treble; sometimes in the highest, and 
sometimes in the lowest note of the gamut. The same obser- 
vation might be made on the retailers of small-coal, not to 
mention broker glasses or brick dust. 


Crotchett is not always adversely critical of the harmonic quality 
of the cries, for some are indeed “tunable,” and “the cooper in 
particular swells his last note in a hollow voice that is not without 
its harmony; nor can I forbear being inspired with a most agreeable 
melancholy when I hear that sad and solemn air with which the 
public is very often asked if they have any chairs to mend. ... I am 
always pleased with that particular time of the year which is proper 
for the pickling of dill and cucumbers; but alas this cry, like the song 
of the nightingales, is not heard above two months.” 

Names of only a handful of the street criers, such as possibly 
“Brickdust Moll” and “Old Corks,” have survived, and none other 
has matched in fame Thomas Britton (1654?-1714), the “musical 
small-coal man.” This remarkable man has the distinction of find- 
ing a place in the histories of music by Hawkins and Burney and in 
Grove’s Dictionary. He was endowed with that rarity, perfect 
pitch, and we are told that in his cries “his ear directed him to the 
use of the most perfect of all musical intervals, the diapason or 
octave.” Having prospered in his trade, Britton indulged his per- 
sonal love of music by forming a club. He built a concert room on 
the second floor of his humble quarters, and for forty years the 
Thursday musicales which he gave for his friends were a feature 
of London life. Nobility frequented his evenings, and Handel, Pe- 
pusch, and Rucker added their professional talents to those of gifted 
amateurs like the poet John Hughes and the painter J. Woolaston. 
Britton’s portrait by Woolaston now hangs in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

A much less accomplished singer than Tom Britton is the ballad 
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monger described in Ned Ward’s London Spy. On a visit to St. 
Paul’s the Spy discovers outside the door 


a melancholy multitude drawn into a circle, giving very serious 
attention to a blind ballad singer, who was mournfully setting 
forth the wonderful usefulness of a Godly Broadside, proper 
to be stuck up in all righteous and sober families, as a means 
to continue the grace of God before their eyes and secure even 
the little lambs of the flock from the temptations of satan. 
After he had prepared the ears of his congregation with a tedi- 
ous preamble in commendation of his Divine Poem (being 
mounted upon a stone above his blue-apron auditory), he be- 
gan with an audible voice to lyric it over in a Psalm tune to the 
great satisfaction of the penitent assembly, who sighed and 
sobbed, shook their heads and cried, showing a greater sorrow 
and contrition for their sins (which I believe indeed were 
great) than the pious assembly at Meg’s Dancing School 
when the Reverend Doctor B——s holds forth upon Death 
and Judgment. At last he came to the terrible words of Hell 
and Damnation, which he sung out with such an emphasis that 
he put the people a-trembling as if they had all been troubled 
with a tertian ague, who, liking not the harsh sound of such 
inharmonical bugbear words, began to sneak off like a liber- 
tine out of a church when the parson galls the old sore of his 
conscience by pressing too hard upon his vices. Many chari- 
table Christians bought his religious sonnets because he made 
‘em himself, wondering how a blind man should see to pen such 
marvelous good things and remember to sing them by heart 
without the help of his eyesight. 


In his astringent city aubade, ‘““A Description of the Morning,” 
Jonathan Swift has noted how early these pavement purveyers 
were at their tasks: 


The small-coal man was heard with cadence deep, 

’Till drowned in shriller notes of chimney-sweep, 

Duns at his lordship’s gate began to meet, 

And Brickdust Moll had screamed through half the street. 


It remained for Swift’s friend John Gay, however, to give the 
most imaginative treatment of street cries in all literature. Inevi- 
tably Gay’s fertile fancy seized upon the cries and made them into 
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vignettes of pathos and beauty. In the second book of Trivia, he 
describes a hard frost, presumably that of the winter 1715-16, 
which held England in its grip for almost three months. The 
Thames was completely frozen over and became a thoroughfare. 
And here the fruit-girl Doll met her fate. 


Doll ev’ry day had walked these treacherous roads; 
Her neck grew warped beneath autumnal loads 
Of various fruit; she now a basket bore; 
That head, alas! shall basket bear no more. 
Each booth she frequent passed, in quest of gain, 
And boys with pleasure heard her shrilling strain. 
Ah Doll! all mortals must resign their breath, 
And industry itself submit to death! 
The cracking crystal yields, she sinks, she dies, 
Her head, chopped off, from her lost shoulders flies; 
“Pippins,” she cried, but death her voice confounds, 
And “pip-pip-pip” along the ice resounds. 


Gay’s brain teemed with originality, and one of his penchants 
was for creating legends in explanation of commonplace things. 


Such is his story of the orphan bootblack. One early morning as a 
tattered urchin stands on the shores of Fleet-ditch and mourns his 
lack of parental care, the goddess of Fleet-ditch rises before him: 


The Goddess rose amid the inmost round, 

With withered turnip tops her temples crowned; 
Low reached her dripping tresses, lank and black 
As the smooth jet, or glossy raven’s back; 
Around her waist a circling eel was twined, 
Which bound her robe that hung in rags behind. 
Now beck’ning to the boy, she thus begun: 

“Thy prayers are granted; weep no more, my son; 
Go thrive. At some frequented corner stand; 
This brush I give thee; grasp it in thy hand; 
Temper the foot within this vase of oil, 

And let the little tripod aid thy toil; 

On this methinks I see the walking crew 

At thy request support the miry shoe, 

The foot grows black that was with dust imbrowned, 
And in thy pocket jingling halfpence sound.” 
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The Goddess plunges swift beneath the flood, 

And dashes all around her showers of mud: 

The youth straight chose his post; the labour plied 
Where branching streets from Charing Cross divide; 
His treble voice resounds along the Mews, 

And Whitehall echoes—“Clean your honour’s shoes!” 


Ben Jonson’s reference to the London cries, in The Silent Woman, 
has already been mentioned. Richard Steele’s comedy The Funeral 
(1702) also notes the cries, although their appearance on the stage 
was more often confined to variety entertainments. A number of 
actors and comedians were famous in the eighteenth century for 
mimicking the street vendors. In Nollekens and his Times, J. T. 
Smith says that he remembers Baddeley whining “Periwinkles, a 
wine-quart a penny, periwinkles. Come buy my shrimps, come buy 
my shrimps; a crab, will you buy a crab?” Smith also heard, at the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket, the comedian John Bannister cry: 


Come, neighbours, see and buy; here’s 
Your long and strong scarlet ware; 
Scarlet garters twopence a pair, 
Twopence a pair! twopence a pair! 


Ned Shuter seems to have been the outstanding imitator of the cries, 
and so meticulous was he in collecting material that he would fre- 
quently follow a hawker for hours in order to get his intonation 
just right. A story is told that on one occasion Shuter followed a 
certain vendor with a peculiar cry for a whole day together, but the 
man remained unaccountably silent. Towards evening Shuter in 
exasperation strode up to his quarry and demanded, “You don’t cry; 
why the devil don’t you cry?”; and the man replied, “Cry? Lord 
bless you, sir, I can’t cry. My wife’s dead; she died this morning.” 
It may be that this anecdote is the source of the extempore by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson: 

If the man who turnips cries 

Cry not when his father dies, 


Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 


Such colorful figures as the street vendors naturally found their 
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way into the graphic arts. William Hogarth’s The Shrimp Girl is 
doubtless as well-known as any of that great genius’s paintings. 
Early engravings of this piece bore the title “Shrimps!” and the 
girl’s lips are parted as if in the act of crying. Likewise, in his 
panoramas Hogarth sometimes pictures the hawkers, for example, 
the two women with baskets of herring on their heads in Beer Street 
and the newsman in The Times. The plate entitled The Enraged 
Musician is a graphic representation of the cacophony of old Lon- 
don in which the strident voices of the ballad singers, chimney 
sweeps, and other criers are so marvelously suggested that the mod- 
ern viewer shares in the frustration of the musician. Marcellus 
Laroon, an assistant to Kneller, is the artist most often associated 
with the London cries. Laroon’s celebrated series of seventy-four 
plates depicting itinerant peddlers and other notable characters of 
the time was published in 1711 by Pierce Tempest. These prints, 
since known as ‘““Tempest’s Cryes of the City of London,” show the 
sellers of rabbits and cherries, old clothes and baskets, New River 
water and doormats in all their motley glory. Some of these pieces 
may be seen badly reproduced in Charles Knight’s London or better 
done in Walter Besant’s London in the Eighteenth Century. 
Among contemporaries opinion on the cries varied. Some found 
them a fascinating part of the old city’s life; others esteemed them 
a noisy nuisance. That lovable old gentleman of Worcestershire, 
Sir Roger de Coverley, was among the latter. Mr. Spectator re- 
cords that “Sir Roger often declares, that he cannot get them out 
of his head, or go to sleep for them the first week that he is in 
town.” “On the contrary,” Mr. Spec continues, “Will Honeycomb 
calls them the ramage de la ville, and prefers them to the sounds 
of larks and nightingales, with all the music of the fields and woods.” 
There you have it, the country squire and the Londoner born and 
bred. Possibly it was in part the influx in after years of country 
dwellers into the city that caused the desire for tranquillity to pre- 
vail. It may be noted, however, that Will Honeycomb was just a 
plain “gent.” ; Sir Roger was a baronet—and a justice of the peace. 
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We Have Seen England 


By Cuar.es R. Hart 


We have seen England, friend. How many times, 
Though Life proclaim more sternly than her wont 
How little we may hope someday to gain 
Of the rich treasure of experience, 
Shall we be comforted, remembering 

We have seen England! 


We have seen England. O what closer tie 
Could bind us to each other, friend to friend? 
From lives that destiny has made unlike 

To lift our eyes in loving retrospect 

To one horizon, that is fellowship. 

How often must our gaze, unknowingly, 
Repose on the same prospect, still as green 
As when we saw it after English rains. 


O we had told of journeys we should make 

To coral islands in the southern seas, 

And in our midnight dreamed of the midday 

That shone upon the gardens of Nippon, 

But all the while, we know, our heart’s desire 
Was England. 


We have seen England; shall we ask for more? 

Ah yes! to see her vales, her moors again. 

Our solace shall be also our regret: 

No high desire is truly satisfied. 

And we shall wish to tread again her shores 

That we may say with more security 

(For Time reclaims so much of all he gives) : 
“We have seen England.” 
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The Cherokees as a Civilized Tribe 


By Henry T. MALONE 


Henry T. Malone, B.S. (Clemson) ’36, M.A. ’49, Ph.D. 52, is Assistant 
Professor of History, the University of Georgia, Atlanta Division. Profes- 
sor Malone has made an extensive study of the Cherokee Indians, whose 
history he purposes to publish. 


— MENTION of an American Indian traditionally conjures up 
the vision of a savage creature intent on killing game or re- 
moving human scalps. The idea of Indian relics suggests displays 
of arrowheads, war clubs, beadwork and basketry, and magnificently 
plumed war bonnets—all of which bespeak a primitive culture. 

These time-honored ideas of Indian life were challenged by the 
Cherokee Nation of Indians. After several centuries of slow de- 
velopment along lines similar to other American red men, the 
Cherokees suddenly emerged in the early nineteenth century with 
an amazing and peculiar social culture. In the space of twenty or 
thirty years their life was redirected into a pattern of existence 
strangely like that of the white man. This new generation of Chero- 
kees resided on farms and plantations in homes ranging from log 
cabins to palatial mansions; many of them wore the traditional 
frontier costume, while the dress of some resembled stylish fashion 
plates. Thousands of Cherokees had been educated and Christian- 
ized through the efforts of white missionaries and native converts. 
Some spoke and wrote English; the majority of the tribe had mas- 
tered their own newly created written language. Elected represen- 
tatives carried on the affairs of a republican government; and a 
national bilingual newspaper kept the Indians informed while pro- 
claiming native progress to the world. 

How did it come about that a nation of Indians developed such 
an unusual culture? To understand this progress, it is necessary to 
review briefly something of early Cherokee history. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Cherokee Indians lived a very 
simple life. When wars came they employed the tomahawk and the 
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bow and arrow with skill. Usually they fought against such ene- 
mies as Tuscarora, Shawnee, Creek, and Iroquois tribes. 

The Cherokee social structure in this early era, while picturesque, 
was basically very primitive. Most of the Indians lived in crude 
huts made of poles and logs. Hunting and fishing provided most 
food and clothing, although a rude agriculture produced corn and 
a few vegetables. Elected town chiefs held the reins of govern- 
ment. In emergencies these leaders met in a national council. At 
various times, usually under white pressure or suggestion, Chero- 
kees chose a national leader, although this official was seldom able 
to control his nation effectively. Often the greatest influence was 
exerted by the medicine men. Over all, a system of seven clans 
maintained a sort of loose unity in the Cherokee country, serving 
especially as the principal agents in punishing criminals. 

When the white man arrived, he presented a dangerous new 
threat to existence, and the Indians found themselves caught be- 
tween the pressures of land-hungry settlers and diplomatic in- 
triguers. By the end of the American Revolution nearly all effective 
Cherokee military resistance was defeated. More important, the 
Indians had been driven in a southwestward direction out of their 
traditional hunting grounds in the Tennessee country into the fertile 
valleys centering roughly in North Georgia. Shorn of rich game 
areas, and anxious to rebuild their shattered lives, most Cherokees 
settled and began to farm. 

This sedentary trend was aided by more peaceful white men who 
entered the Cherokee lands as traders, craftsmen, missionaries, and 
government agents. Each group brought new ideas for Cherokee 
changes. Traders and artisans residing in Indian villages suggested 
new ways of living, and gave the Cherokees mixed-breed descend- 
ants who led the way in the adoption of innovations. Missionaries 
and teachers promoted religious and educational advancement. Es- 
pecially notable were the Moravian, Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Baptist churches, as well as the multi-denominational American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Also contributing 
greatly to Cherokee progress was the United States government, 
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which sent agents with tools and equipment to teach the white man’s 
agricultural and domestic methods to the Cherokees. 

Thus exposed to important white influences in the early nine- 
teenth century the Cherokee existence underwent striking social, 
religious, political, and economic changes. The high tide of this 
Cherokee progress toward the white man’s civilization occurred in 
the late 1820’s and early 1830's. 

One of the most remarkable of these transformations concerned 
the native government, the successive steps of which are revealed 
in the published Laws of the Cherokee Nation. In 1817 a near- 
republic was created, with a national bicameral legislature. By the 
mid-1820’s the entire Cherokee Nation had been divided into eight 
districts. Within each a council house was established “for the 
purpose of holding councils to administer justice in all causes and 
complaints that may be brought forward for trial.” District judges 
presided over hearings on local matters, while a special circuit court 
system was arranged for each two districts. A national supreme 
court had final appellate jurisdiction. A geographical basis of rep- 
resentation provided four elected delegates to the national assem- 
bly from every district. Each legislative house had a speaker, a 
clerk, and an interpreter. Executive functions were vested in a Prin- 
cipal Chief, an Assistant Principal Chief, and a Treasurer of the 
Nation. Further Cherokee legal progress was highlighted by the 
writing of a national constitution in 1827 by an elected constitu- 
tional convention. 

Literary progress accompanied Cherokee developments in po- 
litical science. Cherokee, like other American Indian tongues, had 
always been a spoken language. In efforts to improve communica- 
tion various white men had sought to spell out Cherokee sounds in 
English phonetics, while many Indians had learned the English 
language from missionaries and traders. But the course of Chero- 
kee educational and literary development was sharply accelerated 
by a remarkable achievement early in the 1820’s: the invention and 
acceptance of a syllabary of eighty-six characters. The creator of 
this boon to Cherokee progress was the half-breed Sequoyah. 
Apparently the Cherokee Nation was ready for his contribution. 
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Within three years more than half the tribe had acquired a working 
knowledge of his symbols and were enjoying the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of a written language. With the aid of missionaries the 
Cherokee Council acquired in 1827 a national press with type cast 
in both Sequoyan and English characters. The following year saw 
the appearance of America’s first Indian newspaper, the Cherokee 
Phoenix. The six-year career of this milestone in American jour- 
nalism provided for Indians and whites alike a graphic demonstra- 
tion of Cherokee progress; while the press itself was busily engaged 
in printing more than 225,000 pages of literary and religious matter. 

The new literacy was of incalculable benefit to the many mission- 
aries in the Cherokee country. Their efforts to convert natives to 
Christianity had long suffered from inadequate Indian comprehen- 
sion of the religious message. Instead, the Cherokees had consist- 
ently demonstrated far more interest in the educational advantages 
of mission stations, from which many hundreds had benefited. With 
the introduction and acceptance of the Sequoyan language the re- 
ligious accomplishments increased, and by 1830 more than a thou- 
sand natives were members of various white churches. 

Social and economic progress did not lag behind. The rising 
prosperity which followed adoption of the white man’s ways re- 
sulted in improved dwellings and increased comforts. The more 
affluent Cherokees, who usually were mixed-breeds, sometimes built 
homes that rivalled the dwellings of upper-class whites. Such Indian 
leaders as John Ross, Major Ridge, John Martin, Richard Taylor, 
and George Lowery lived in considerable comfort, owning large 
frame dwellings surrounded by several outbuildings including quar- 
ters for their slaves. Probably the most imposing residence in the 
entire nation was the two-story brick mansion owned by Joseph 
Vann. When land-hungry Georgians forced him to move away in 
1834, Vann sold his house and improvements for $28,179.75. The 
dwelling which he left behind in Georgia is still standing, and al- 
though time has taken its toll in actual beauty, the red-brick white- 
columned house, with connecting kitchen, dominates the rolling 
countryside around it and commands respect with its grim air of 
lost elegance. The broad veranda and spacious interior impart an 
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air of comfort and convenience, while the cantilevered staircase and 
indications of elaborate paneling reflect taste and discernment. Jo- 
seph Vann moved on to Tennessee, and by 1835 his possessions 
there included some 35 various buildings, 110 slaves, a mill, a ferry, 
and 300 acres in cultivation on which he had raised 3,000 bushels 
of corn. 

When the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions established a branch mission at Taloney (near present-day 
Canton) they obtained a Cherokee farm fro: a half-breed family 
named Sanders. The several houses and surroundings as described 
by a visitor in May 1822, revealed a relatively high standard of 
living on the part of the former occupants: 


After breakfast, visited an old field across the creek pur- 
chased by Mr Hall [an ABCFM missionary] last autumn for 
12 dollars. It contains 4 acres of excellent land, fenced on 
three sides—it being enclosed by other land, cultivated by one 
of the Sanderses. Visited, also, the cellar, storehouse, kitchen, 
meat-house, garden, corn-cribs. . . . There are certainly many 
conveniences attached to this station. 

The house is built of hewn timber, & covered with the split 
oak stuff of the country, which is called boards. The principal 
dwelling house of the station is built in the same manner, & 
has two rooms. 


Further evidence of the considerable domestic, agrarian, and 
business progress being made by Cherokees was revealed in a census 
conducted by the Indian government in 1824 and published in their 
bilingual newspaper, the Cherokee Phoenix, in 1828. This survey 
revealed that a total population of approximately 15,000 Indians 
owned about 1,000 slaves; 22,400 cattle; 7,600 horses; 40,000 
swine ; 3,000 sheep; 1,850 spinning wheels; 2,450 plows; 475 goats; 
700 looms; 120 wagons; 12 sawmills; 20 gristmills; 55 blacksmith 
shops ; 6 cotton gins; 10 ferries; 9 stores; a turnpike; 6 public roads; 
and a threshing machine. Elias Boudinot, editor of the Cherokee 
paper, estimated the aggregate value of this property at $2,200,000. 

While it seems certain that most of these elements of material 
prosperity were in the hands of the half-breeds or upper-class full- 
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bloods, it appears overdrawn to say that the majority of the fifteen 
thousand Cherokees lived in hovels, and that the poor were getting 
poorer and the rich richer. Certainly the many farms and houses 
indicated a standard of living far removed from days of war parties 
and scalp dances. During the early years of the nineteenth century, 
more and more Cherokees accepted the invitation of the United 
States government and, taking advice and tools from the Indian 
Agent, turned to agriculture as a basic means of support. By 1835, 
when Federal removal agents conducted a census of Cherokee In- 
dians, it was found that of 2,668 families registered, representing 
a total of 16,542 individuals, about 93 per cent (2,495) had at 
least one farm. Altogether, 3,120 farms were recorded. A number 
of Indians had more than one farm: 224 had two, 77 had three, 
33 had four, 17 had five, 8 had six, 1 had seven, 1 had nine, and 
1 had thirteen. 

Detailed descriptions of some of these farms are recorded in the 
“Cherokee Claims Papers,” in which individual Cherokees listed 


their property leases at the time of removal in 1838 or earlier. The 
claim of Sawnee Vann, a half-breed who lived at the junction of the 
Oostanaulah and Etowah rivers (near present-day Rome), is rep- 


resentative of the economic strides of many of his type. Sawnee 
presented a claim for the following losses: “15 Acres of growing 
Corn, 2 Acres of growing Potatoes, 15 head of Cattle, 50 head of 
Stock Hogs, 20 head of Sheep, 100 bushels of Corn, 3 Shovel 
Ploughs & 3 Gearing, 8 Chairs, Bee Hives, 2 Bed stead & 1 Feather 
Bed, 100 Chickens, 9 Pots, 3 Dishes, 8 Plates, 2 Keelers [tubs], 
8 Weeding Hoes, 4 Tin Pans, 20 lb Clean Wool & 100 Ib Cotton, 
1 Table, 1 Weaving Loom, 3 Large troughs full of soap, 1 Spin- 
ning Wheel & 2 pr. Cotton Cards, 4 Cane Fanners, 3 Padlocks, 
500 lb. Bacon, 3 Augers, 1 Foot Adze, 1 Drawing Knife, 1 Hand 
Saw, 1 Cradling Syth, 5 Rifle Guns, 3 Horses taken & sold by U. S. 
Officers, 1 Saddle & Bridle, & 3 Axes.”” The Census of 1835 credits 
Sawnee Vann as being the head of a family of six males and two 
females. He owned two slaves and a farm on which he had six 
buildings and thirty acres in cultivation. In comparison with other 
Cherokees, Sawnee Vann ranks among the least affluent upper class, 
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and his property holdings may be taken as fairly representative of 
that group of his countrymen. 

Indians like Sawnee Vann and others with initiative and energy 
improved their farms, and some became country gentlemen with 
plantations and slaves. Indeed, an increase in Negro slavery accom- 
panied agrarian progress in the Cherokee country. By 1824 more 
than one thousand Negro slaves were owned by Cherokees, and 
within a decade the number of bondsmen had increased to nearly 
sixteen hundred. It should be noted however that less than four per 
cent (101) of the 2700 Cherokee families possessed any slaves at 
all, and that while the average number of slaves owned by these 
families was fifteen, only eleven households listed that many. 

While it is certain that the primary economy of the Cherokees 
in this era was agrarian, there was a smattering of industry, and 
more important, a thriving commerce. Craftsmen and itinerant 
workers of various sorts had drifted in and out of the Cherokee 
country since early in the eighteenth century. Their presence was 
legalized by the Cherokee government in 1819 with certain stipu- 
lations as follows: 


Unanimously agreed, That school masters, blacksmiths, mill- 
ers, salt petre and gun powder manufacturers, ferrymen and 
turnpike keepers, and mechanics, are hereby privileged to re- 
side in the Cherokee Nation under the following conditions, 
Viz: 

Their employers procuring a permit from the National 
Committee and Council for them, and becoming responsible 
for their good conduct and behavior and subject to removal for 
misdemeanor; and further agree, that blacksmiths, millers, 
ferrymen and turnpike keepers, are privileged to improve and 
cultivate twelve acres of ground for the support of themselves 
and families, should they please to do so. 


Later the Cherokee leaders passed a series of measures designed 
to produce skilled workmen among their own people. A law of 
1825 announced that “good and sober mechanics’ could enter the 
nation for four-to-five-year periods under the auspices of “‘such re- 
spectable individuals as are interested in the improvement of the 
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youths of this country.” These artisans were to set up shop and 
take native apprentices who would be bound out by local Cherokee 
district courts. Upon the completion of training, the Council guar- 
anteed that it would purchase tools and equipment to outfit the new 
mechanics. On October 18, 1826, the Indian republic appropriated 
$57.25 to buy blacksmithing tools for George Candy, one of the 
first to avail himself of the apprenticeship opportunity. He received 
“one bellows, one anvil, one vice, one screw-plate, three hammers, 
one rasp, and half a dozen files.” 

Most Cherokee commerce was concerned with transit, for indi- 
vidual Indians like James Vann had long capitalized on business 
opportunities along the several through roads connecting Tennessee 
and Alabama with eastern states. Stores, public houses, and turn- 
pike tollgates brought in a considerable revenue, and are further 
indications of the striking transformation in Cherokee economy. 
The columns of the Cherokee Phoenix afford interesting glimpses 
of the routine business life of these Indians. Typical notices told 
of “FLOUR for sale now for CASH or HIDES”; the opening of 
a boarding house for mission-school children; a thief breaking into 
Elijah Hicks’ store at New Echota and stealing “pocket Knives, 
shoes, boots, sugar, whiskey, &c.’’; and sale at public auction of “all 
the property belonging to the estate of T. B. Adair, deceased,” 
which consisted of “three negroes, Joe and his wife Nelly and Child, 
from five to six hundred bushels of Corn, four stacks of Fodder, 
four head of Horses, eleven head of Cattle, fifty head of Hogs, 
one road Wagon, one yoke of Oxen, one Loom, one Rifle Gun, 
together with household and kitchen Furniture.” 

The Cherokee Nation of Indians were thus by the mid-1830’s 
progressing far, if peculiarily, along the “white man’s road” to civi- 
lization. Their recently adopted agrarian culture had helped to 
foster commerce and business activity. A nationalistic and benevo- 
lent legislature seemed to be looking toward a day of great pros- 
perity. Perhaps these Cherokees might indeed have found that 
flourishing status, if the white man toward whose culture they were 
striving had not poured into their lands and forced them to seek 
new homes in the West. 
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penn THE CHURCH of San Marco in Florence there is a 
cloister where the inquiring visitor will have pointed out to 
him a series of frescoes by Fra Angelico da Fiesole. Among them 
there is the portrait of a monkish figure, wearing the corona of a 
saint and holding before him in his beautiful hands an open book. 
Above the book and immediately below his cowl is some sort of 
gem casting off brilliant rays. It is the conventional representation 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, done some two centuries after the lifetime 
of the saint. A casual glance at the bust of the figure would give 
the impression of a Dominican friar of decidedly rotund propor- 
tions; and indeed it is told that a circular piece had to be cut from 
the table in order for him to manage his meals with any degree of 
dexterity. The fresco in San Marco should be compared with two 
full-length studies done by the same artist, one in the Pitti Palace 
and the other a fresco in the Nicholas V Chapel of the Vatican. 
These show at once why St. Thomas was called an “‘ox,” for he was 
obviously a tower of strength, a man of enormous, yet well bal- 
anced proportions, and a person whose presence must have been 
commanding. He inherited, even in his physical appearance, the 
finest traits of two noble strains: his father was Landulf, Count 
of Aquino, a Lombard noble and a nephew of the great Frederick 
Barbarossa, and his mother was Theodora of Theate, who came 
of a long line of Norman blue-bloods. Thomas, the youngest of 
seven sons, was born in 1225 in the family castle of Roccasecca, 
near Naples. 

But the most arresting feature in all three of these portraits is 
not the figure of the man, but his face. It is the key to his life, his 
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character, and his intellect. Extreme piety and a supreme innocence 
are written all over that frank, open countenance, and they in turn 
bespeak the terms of real intimacy on which the saint lived with 
his God. Numerous incidents throughout his career testify to his 
concern in his inner life with things not of this world. As a mere 
infant he clutched in his tiny hand a parchment, just at the moment 
when his nurse was about to give him his bath. Neither pleading 
nor threats could ‘persuade him to relinquish his grasp, and his 
mother had finally to pry open his tightly-clenched fist. On the 
document she found written the angelic greeting. 

The real test of his religious and moral convictions, however, 
came after he had assumed the habit of the order of St. Dominic, 
much to the disgust of his politically-minded relations. They had 
sent him to study at the famous abbey of Monte Cassino, planning 
that the rich plum of the abbacy would eventually be his, a proper 
office for one of noble blood. It was a family scandal when Thomas 
became a friar, for the mendicants were looked upon with sus- 
picion and certainly were considered to be below the social rank of 
any son of a count of Aquino. Even the pope’s unheard-of conces- 
sion that Thomas might be abbot of Monte Cassino and continue to 
wear the habit of a Dominican friar failed to woo him from his 
chosen place. Indeed, even the Dominicans could never persuade 
him to accept advancement within their own order. An enraged 
Aquino family contrived his abduction when the heads of the order, 
observing that Italy was too hot to hold the young friar, decided 
to pack him off to France. Yet the violence of his brothers could 
not overcome the quiet strength of Thomas when they attempted 
to tear his monkish garb from him, and in the castle of his impris- 
onment a full year of insistent hammering could not break his will. 

The portraits of Fra Angelico, however, do not show the quiet, 
undisturbed eyes that might be expected to belong to a person like 
St. Thomas. Rather are they burning with a fierce inner light, a 
light that tells of a soul that has enjoyed the highest and finest 
religious experience. The eyes are set on something beyond, some- 
thing transcendent, and something above all optimistic. That con- 
tact with the beyond was constantly stimulated and renewed by the 
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everyday religious habits of the saint. His waking hours—and 
apparently he slept very littlke— were spent in prayer, meditation, 
and thought. He never put quill to parchment without hours of 
prayer, often tearful and anguishing prayer; and every sentence he 
wrote had, in his mind, to receive the imprimatur of God. One of 
the stories in his life relates how one day before Matins the sac- 
ristan saw him in ecstasy before a crucifix. A voice seemed to come 
from the image, saying: “Thou hast written well of me, Thomas; 
what recompense wouldst thou for thy labours?” And St. Thomas 
in all humility replied: “Nothing save thyself, Lord.” St. Thomas’s 
reply was the goal of all his writing, his thinking, and his preach- 
ing, and the premise that he took was the fundamental harmony 
between human and religious values, between faith and reason. 

Fra Angelico’s frescoes show one thing more—a broad, high 
forehead set off by finely arched eyebrows; and these are the out- 
ward manifestations of the great intellect that St. Thomas pos- 
sessed. And again, the burning eyes would make it necessary to 
preface the word “intellect” with the word “‘fearless.”” He moved 
in a company of titans: Louis the Saint of France; Edward I, the 
English Justinian; Frederick II, the stupefaction of Europe; Mag- 
nus VII of Norway and Alfonso X of Castile, both great kings and 
great lawgivers. Innocent III, the most powerful pope the church 
had ever seen or ever was to see, had preceded him only by a few 
years. Yet Thomas Aquinas was easily more than primus inter 
pares. In an international age he was above all the international 
man. All Europe sat on his doorstep. The popes called him con- 
stantly to some special task in the church, the countess of Flanders 
wrote for advice on how to treat the Jews within her realm, and 
even a king thought it not undignified to be instructed by him in 
the art of government. He is said never to have forgotten any 
page that he had ever read, and this prodigious accomplishment 
was a rare boon at a time when manuscripts were hard come by. 
Horace, Ovid, Caesar, Cicero, Seneca, Terence, Sallust, Livy, and 
others were at his command, besides Aristotle and the writings of 
the Church Fathers. But St. Thomas was no parrot, for he displays 
in all his writing a keen sense of historical criticism. Only constant 
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thought and meditation made it possible for him to dictate to three 
or four secretaries at once. Some say that he even continued to 
dictate in his sleep. 

It is not curious to learn that he was given to the habit of extreme 
abstraction, so much so that the Dominicans had to appoint Regi- 
nald of Piperno to see that the absent-minded friar ate enough to 
keep him alive. The most famous anecdote about him is connected 
with this trait of his mind. The great Louis of France had invited 
Thomas to a state banquet, and his superiors evidently thought it 
politic that he attend. The contrast at that feast is engaging: the 
color of the court, the mundane clatter of those who came to enter- 
tain the king, all the noise and chatter of a meal in the thirteenth 
century, and Louis himself, the center of attention and perhaps of 
flattery. Obviously everyone hung on his slightest word; that is, 
all but one, for St. Thomas was so wrapped up in thinking through 
a cogent argument against a dangerous heresy in the church that he 
might as well not have been at the table. One of those inevitable 
pauses finally occurred in the noisy conversation, and in the middle 
of it the great friar brought his heavy fist down on the table with 
a resounding whack, exclaiming, ‘“That will settle the Manichees!” 
The others must have turned in awful horror to watch the explo- 
sion of the king. But Louis IX was cut of the same cloth as his 
guest: he obligingly dispatched his secretaries to where Thomas 
sat in order that the saint might dictate his line of thought before 
it slipped his mind. 

It was undoubtedly this trick of mental preoccupation that earned 
him the sobriquet, “dumb.” Yet when he lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Paris from 1256 to 1259 he drew to his rostrum crowds 
comparable to those who came to listen to the great Abélard a cen- 
tury earlier. And the saint supposedly had his lighter moments, for 
he made provision for a holiday and banquet for his young friends. 
Somewhere in his writings he advises men to vary their lives with 
jokes and even with pranks, but it is difficult to imagine that he fol- 
lowed this advice himself. There was about him, as G. K. Ches- 
terton has aptly said, something of ‘‘the difficulty which the general- 
izing intellect has in adapting itself suddenly to a tiny detail of daily 
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life; there was something of the shyness of really well-bred people 
about showing off ; there was something even, perhaps, of that queer 
paralysis, and temptation to prefer even misunderstanding to long 
explanations.” St. Thomas was never an intellectual snob; but he 
was, in a double sense, an intellectual aristocrat. 

Such was the man who, as a pupil and later as a colleague of the 
Aristotelian scholar, Albert the Great, found himself involved in 
one of the most serious crises that faced Christianity and the medi- 
eval church. It was part of his great work to hold the ramparts 
of the City of God and in so doing to provide a lasting and a Chris- 
tian answer to the eternal problem of political obligation. 

To appreciate the novelty of St. Thomas’s teaching in that sphere 
it is necessary to know something of the thought that was current 
in his day. If a generalization about medieval political thought had 
to be made, it could be said that the political thought of the Middle 
Ages differed on the one hand from that of Aristotle and Plato 
and on the other from that of the nineteenth century by a funda- 
mental presupposition: The institutions of civilized society are 
founded on convention and not upon nature. The political fixtures 
under which man lives are not natural; they are artificial imposi- 
tions. This conception, indeed, was the characteristic one until the 
century in which St. Thomas Aquinas lived. It was the fruit of a 
grafting of Stoic and Christian thought, which looked upon human 
institutions first as a penalty for the evil nature of man and second 
as a remedy for original sin; and, needless to add, this was the 
accepted view of the church. But like most generalizations this one 
has its exceptions. There is always a danger in placing limits to 
historical periods, and if the thirteenth century properly belongs to 
the Middle Ages, certainly its political theory was not medieval in 
the sense of being based on convention. For the thirteenth century 
was the time of the Aristotelian renaissance, the period when the 
writings of the Greek philosopher emerged at last from temporary 
oblivion and challenged the very foundations of traditional Chris- 
tian thought. Aristotle returned to Western Europe by a road that 
lay through the heart of country held by the church’s arch-enemy, 
and the dust of the Infidel clung to his feet. Accordingly, the church 
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frowned upon his thought and finally forbade the teaching of it 
altogether, but the spread of his writings could not be stopped sim- 
ply by ignoring them. The challenge had to be met, and be met 
consciously and squarely, for the reasoning of the Greek contained 
things that were basically inimical to Christian theory. Aristotle 
stood first for independence and objectivity of thought. He insisted 
on applying to things political a spirit of observation that was inde- 
pendent of any 4 priori conception. But second, and more impor- 
tant, was his naturalism. Naturalism held that every political fact, 
every political institution, was a purely human phenomenon capable 
of being explained on a strictly human basis. Any theological or 
supernatural explanation of man’s political state was simply de trop. 
The church had either to reach some compromise with Aristotelian- 
ism or go down before it. 

Aquinas baptized Aristotle: Aristotle did not proselyte Aquinas. 
The saint met his opponents on their own ground, not on his, and 
the gist of his argument is well expressed in a fact that he once 
pointed out: “It is not based on documents of faith, but on the rea- 
sons and statements of the philosophers themselves.” Critic that 
he was, he went directly, too, to the pure Aristotle and not to the 
Arabian versions. That he escaped the fate of a heretic was due 
to the fact that his personal Catholicism was so convincing that his 
impersonal Aristotelianism was given the benefit of the doubt. 
Throughout the vast system that Aquinas reared can be perceived 
the marriage of Aristotelian to Christian ideas. When he died in 
1274, he left an answer to the problem of political obligation that 
became and still remains the answer of the church he defended. 

The problem of political obligation raised two great issues for 
St. Thomas Aquinas as for the medieval mind generally, a religious 
issue and a human issue. First of all, it had to be resolved in ac- 
cordance with the principles of Christian faith. One of the greatest 
historical conceptions has been that which considers the Middle 
Ages as an Age of Faith. All of Western Europe, it must be re- 
membered, was actually one church with one dogma and one head, 
just as all of Western Europe was theoretically one empire with 
one emperor. That is why the heretic was so drastically treated by 
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secular governments. Church and state were so closely bound to- 
gether that a sin against the former also became a crime against the 
latter. The ordinary man, the peasant on the manor for instance, 
may well have taken his religion as a matter of course, but when 
men of intellect sat down to think, the framework of their thought 
was almost always Christian, and more often than not, religious. 
The fundamental source was the Scriptures, and on biblical texts 
whole systems of thought were constructed. Two such texts were 
particularly discussed, and the first of these gave an answer to the 
problem of political obligation (Romans xiii. 1-6) : 


Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is 
no power but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God: and they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same: For he 
is minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that which 
is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain: for he 
is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 


that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only 
for wrath, but also for conscience sake. For this cause pay ye 
tribute also: for they are God’s ministers, attending continu- 
ally upon this very thing. 


The answer contained in these verses shows very clearly the 
divergence between Christian and classical thought, for it implies 
that political values and institutions can never wholly be matters 
for human concern. They are to a certain extent beyond man’s 
control, for authority becomes tinged with divinity and is lifted 
above the earthly plane. Yet even the ability of medieval thinkers 
to wander far beyond the narrow limits of such a teaching would 
have produced but an arid answer to the problem of the state had 
it not been for the second issue that problem raised. Along with 
the resolution according to principles of Christian faith was the 
necessity of resorting to criticism in order to explain the existence 
of political institutions and their value in relation to the nature and 
destiny of man. No medieval philosopher ever combined these two 
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aspects with more dexterity or with greater success than did St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

St. Thomas was concerned with the nature and value of political 
experience, and the argument that formed the premise of his logic 
was the fundamental harmony between reason and faith, between 
human and religious values. Gratia non tollit naturam, sed per- 
ficit— grace does not destroy nature; it completes it—he said, and 
this was the theme on which he composed his variations. There is 
room for human, for natural values alongside those that are divine. 
The latter are not set against the former, but serve as the end, the 
goal towards which earthly things are directed. The highest expres- 
sion of human values is accordingly to be found in natural law, for 
natural law is the product of man’s reason and reason is the most 
divine possession man has. Reason, of all man’s traits, is the one 
that sets him apart from other animals and above them. The Tho- 
mistic conception of natural law is, as it has often been described, 
that of a bridge thrown across the tremendous chasm dividing man 
from his Creator. 

To grasp his thought at this point is to understand why St. 
Thomas accepted the Aristotelian teaching of a rational explanation 
of the state; that is, that political institutions are grounded in the 
very nature and being of man, that humankind orders itself by the 
exercise of reason. But what of the Christian idea that sin ac- 
counted for the existence of the state? The saint could not forget 
that, but he could nullify its effect by maintaining that sin does not 
render invalid the principles of nature. The sinful character of 
man, it is true, might prevent his carrying out what natural reason 
had demonstrated to be the right course or the true end, but it could 
never affect his capacity to know what reason had pointed out. 

Thus St. Thomas stressed above all the social and political nature 
of the human species and its ability .o achieve order by the use of 
intellect. This led him to make what appears at first glance to be a 
dangerous assertion: namely, that the individual life must be com- 
pletely and harmoniously integrated in the life of the community. 
Does that not mean the tutto per lo stato, niente fuori dello stato, 
ne contro lo stato of a Mussolini—everything for the state noth- 
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ing outside or against the state? Did that not stand in radical oppo- 
sition to the Christian idea of the supreme value of human person- 
ality? Here was the greatest danger in the return to a pagan con- 
ception of the state, but it was not one to which Aquinas succumbed. 
He makes very clear that the ends of the community and the indi- 
vidual do not differ in quality, but only in quantity. The state, there- 
fore, does not degrade the individual; it exists for the individual, 
to further his perfection. And he buttresses that contention with 
even another safeguard. However necessary to the fulfilment of 
human nature the state may be, it is but the means to a higher goal: 
there is something in the individual reserved for a higher end, and 
that end is God. On this point Aristotle was obviously accepted 
only after stringent modification. 

The same difficulty faced St. Thomas when he came to consider 
the problem of the origin of the state and of political institutions. 
Here the teaching of Aristotle was radically opposed not only to 
Stoic and Christian thought but also to the principles of Roman 
law as handed down in the great Corpus Juris of Justinian. How 
could the doctrine that the state owed its existence to man’s reason 
be reconciled with the idea that political institutions and the in- 
equalities they involved were the penalty imposed for man’s sin? 
St. Thomas does not entirely reject the Christian view of the na- 
tural equality of men, but he carefully distinguishes between the 
inequalities that actually exist in the state. Subiectio servilis, servile 
subjection, he holds, is quite a different thing from subiectio civilis, 
civil subordination. Slavery is the direct consequence of sin, but the 
normal inequality within the hierarchy of government is nothing but 
the reflection of natural differences among the capacities of men. 
Sin is relegated to the réle of accounting for the hardships and 
penalties of political life; it plays no part in the rational justifica- 
tion of the state. On this point, therefore, the scales are definitely 
tipped in favor of Aristotle. 

The same leavening of traditional thought by Aristotelian ideas 
can be observed in considering the more practical issues connected 
with the problem of political obligation. One of the most enduring 
principles of medieval thought was that the source of the authority 
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of the law lay in the community. Though this principle can be found 
in the writings of St. Thomas, nowhere does he concede any “origi- 
nal” or “natural” right of the people that would lead to a doctrine 
of popular sovereignty. Therefore it was not difficult for him to 
reconcile the human source of authority with the Christian concep- 
tion of its divine and sacred character. But along with these two 
ideas he introduces an Aristotelian and an aristocatic element. Po- 
litical relationship is grounded in the nature of man, and since this 
is true, the real foundation of order lies in the different capacities 
of men, in their “natural inequality.”” The best “order” is the one 
that most closely corresponds to that inequality and most nearly 
respects “intellectual preeminence.” Authority, however, is not 
without its bounds, for it is limited by the requirements of justice. 
The duty of obedience is indeed based on divine and natural order, 
but the subject not only can but must resist an unjust power. And 
St. Thomas took care to point out that true government, as distin- 
guished from tyranny, is “lawful; yet he never troubled to ask 
exactly what lawful authority means in this connection. This was 
probably owing to the fact that he so strongly shared the medieval 
tradition of the sanctity of law. Law was something essentially 
cosmic and divine, so that he assumed its authority to be inherent 
rather than dependent upon any human origin. Since human law was 
to him a corollary of natural law and natural law in turn a reflection 
of divine reason any specifically institutional definition of lawful 
authority was relegated to a subordinate position. An unlawful 
ruler was indeed a rebel against human rights and institutions, but 
he was first of all a rebel against the eternal order of God, fixed 
and immutable. 

The impact of Aristotelian on medieval ideas is especially evi- 
dent in St. Thomas’s discussion of the attributes of the state. Re- 
emergence of the classical idea of the form and aspects of political 
obligation dealt a crushing blow to the medieval ideal of a univer- 
sal community, for the perfect community was of a nature intrin- 
sically different from all others. The real state, the communitas 
perfecta, of St. Thomas had to be capable of making laws with 
coercive force and it had to possess ‘‘a sufficiency of all things nec- 
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essary to life.” Obviously these Aristotelian requisites of auton- 
omy and autarchy could not be applied to the Roman Empire of the 
thirteenth century, whose head could not manage to control his 
German subjects, let alone to exercise world dominion. Accord- 
ingly, the only proper states are the civitas and the regnum, those 
city-states and kingdoms that held the hope of future sovereignty ; 
and St. Thomas envisioned the best state as some form of limited 
monarchy. Nevertheless, he does not abandon the medieval ideal of 
the superior unity of mankind and its fundamental oneness with God. 

Finally, there remains the problem of the relation between the 
temporal and spiritual powwer. The traditional view of this rela- 
tion stemmed from the scriptural conception of Christ as rex and 
sacerdos, king and priest, and the issue is expressed in the second 
of the two famous texts with which medieval thinkers were con- 
cerned: ‘Render therefore unto Caesar the things which are Cae- 
sar’s; and unto God the things that are God’s” (Matthew xxii. 21). 
The original theory, as formulated by Pope Gelasius I in the fifth 
century, was a mixture of universalism and parallelism. There is 
one kingdom universal, and kingship and priesthood are two depart- 
ments of it. Each has its own sphere, one the government and the 
other the church, and the two are equal. This scheme was rudely 
upset by the barbarian invasions, which brought about the disin- 
tegration of the old empire and threatened to destroy the church. 
Finally, in the ninth century the genius of Charlemagne restored 
universalism on the secular side, and two centuries later the great 
Hildebrand restored it on the ecclesiastical side. But the doctrine 
of parallelism became a thing of the past as far as the church was 
concerned. The keynote of the policy of the Hildebrandine school 
was justitia, which implied papal sovereignty in the church and lib- 
eration of the clergy from the lay world. More important still, it 
meant the right of the pope, as the sovereign exponent of the sov- 
ereign law of Christ, to judge and even to correct those princes who 
violated or hindered the free operation of that law. This new, 
theocratic doctrine was most successfully applied by Innocent III 
and most fully expressed by the ill-fated Boniface VIII. With it 
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there occurred a titanic struggle between emperor and pope, and 
the battleground of this protracted war was Italy. 

The youth of St. Thomas therefore, was spent in evil days in a 
distracted Italy, when the Emperor Frederick II was waging a 
particularly hot campaign against the supreme pontiff. One of the 
sons of the Count of Aquino died in service in the papal forces. It 
would be expected that the pious Thomas would subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the theocratic doctrine. Actually what he accepts, 
however, is almost the old Gelasian, pre-theocratic point of view 
of parallelism. On the other hand, since the value of the end to- 
wards which the spiritual power is directed is greater than the end 
of civil power, St. Thomas holds that the latter is necessarily sub- 
jected to the former. Hence it follows that the pope, the successor 
of St. Peter and the vicar of Christ, ought to be the superior of 
“all the kings of Christian peoples.”” This subordination, it should 
be repeated, is such only in regard to the end and does not imply 
a direct power of spiritual over civil authority. Even so, there is 
present in St. Thomas’s teaching the germ of a later Catholic the- 
ory—one that was to shatter once and for all the medieval idea 


of unity, one that led to the modern problem of the relation be- 
tween church and state. 


St. Thomas Aquinas tempered Christian theory with Aristotelian 
ideas and put the most lasting principles of the Greek into a Chris- 
tian setting. The final sum of his system, as Professor D’Entréves 
has so neatly put it, represents one of the prominent landmarks of 
Christian political thought: “The idea that authority, whatever its 
origin, its forms, or its aspects, has in itself some element that never 
is and never can be merely human; that therefore the exercise of 
power is a source less of rights than of duties, and obedience is due 
less to man than to principles; that it is the subservience to the 
divine order of justice which alone can legitimate political rule and 
give it a ‘divine’ character. ...’’ Because of his faith in man’s essen- 
tial rationality St. Thomas transmitted the notion of the law of 
nature as the ultimate source of all legal values. It was to this 
notion that Niccold Machiavelli issued a real and far-reaching 
challenge. 
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—— PHYSICAL SCIENCES, notably physics and chemistry, seek 
to reduce the data of human experience, within certain pre- 
scribed limits, to a small self-consistent body of first principles. 
Simultaneously, through their predictive function, these principles 
guide the search for new knowledge and provide a rich yield of 
unsuspected relationships among the elements of experience. Prog- 
ress is insured through the constant, almost eager, exploitation of 
failures. The attendant alteration of basic doctrine almost inevitably 
amounts to an evolution or extension of the old, leaving a feeling of 
underlying continuity and permanence while permitting great strides 
to be taken in encompassing new aspects of the physical world. 

A distinctive feature of this activity has been its unqualified suc- 
cess, judged in terms of accomplishment of stated objectives. In any 
analysis of the factors underlying this achievement attention is usu- 
ally focused upon the methodology employed. In its more common 
exposition this so-called “scientific method” is usually portrayed 
simply as a rational, stepwise process involving when ideally exe- 
cuted: taking of data; formulation of hypothesis; test of theory by 
further observation; and revision of hypothesis if indicated. Never- 
theless, while admitting the indispensability of controlled experi- 
ment and deductive process, such simple devices hardly seem ade- 
quate to explain the very magnitude of accomplishment in the phys- 
ical sciences. 

It seems more probable that the power of the methodology rests 
in large part on the effectiveness of its theories and of the theoreti- 
cians who practice it. Though it is often stated that all results of 
physical science stem from experiment, this is really the criterion 
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for the acceptability of a physical theory, defining its field of opera- 
tion without limiting its synthetic and creative potential. It is, of 
course, essential in physical science that theory and experiment be 
inseparable, in fact, in a state of constant interaction. In the broad- 
est sense, however, theory, generically speaking, has been the prime 
mover of physical science. 

Structurally, every branch of physical science consists of three 
components: a set of observables, a body of theory, and the rules 
for their interconversion. Observables are the experimentally de- 
terminable quantities, the “real” elements of science. They are 
defined, in the operational sense, by the prescription for their meas- 
urement. Theory consists of principles, usually in conceptual and 
symbolic terms and generally in mathematical form, together with 
the techniques for their manipulation. Some of these symbols rep- 
resent observables, while others have no real counterpart, but all 
may be related to experience by the rules for transcription. Ele- 
ments of theory which are incapable of such translation are rejected 
as physically meaningless. 

An excellent example of the organization and elaboration of sci- 
entific theory is provided by the field of thermodynamics, which may 
be loosely characterized as the study of all phenomena where heat 
effects are involved. The first step in a thermodynamic investigation 
is to isolate, physically or mentally, a portion of the universe, 
termed the “system,” for consideration. The next step consists in 
ascertaining, by experiment or otherwise, the important observables 
and the description of the condition and properties of the system in 
terms of these observables. Finally comes a consideration of ways 
by which the system and its properties may be altered by interaction 
with its environment. 

The simplest conceivable thermodynamic system consists of a 
given amount of gas in a suitable container of known volume, V. 
The appropriate observables, suggested largely by experience are, 
in addition to V, the pressure, P, exerted by the gas, and its tem- 
perature, T. Experiment shows, however, that a simple algebraic 
relation, the Gas Law, connects these three quantities, so that only 
two of them are independent variables. Further observation reveals 
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that if any two of these quantities are specified, all other observable 
properties of the system, for example, its index of refraction, are 
then automatically fixed. Thus it is remarked that the “state” of 
the system is completely determined if any two of the “state vari- 
ables,” P, V, and T, are known. It is essential in thermodynamics 
that the system so described be in a state of equilibrium, that is, that 
all of its properties remain unaltered with the passage of time. 
Obviously, the state of the gaseous system can be changed by 
any interaction with its environment which varies the value of any 
of the observables. Thus, an increase of pressure compresses the 
gas, an alteration brought about through the performance of work 
on the system by an outside agency. Similarly, the temperature can 
be raised by the addition of heat withdrawn from an external reser- 
voir. Now, these two processes might at first sight appear to be 
quite independent, but the experimental demonstration that work is 
quantitatively convertible to heat leads decisively to the conclusion 
that both are merely ways of transferring energy from the environ- 
ment of the system, or vice versa. The theorist is then led to the 
invention of an internal energy function, E, completely determined 


by the state of the system, and serving as a recipient of all energy 
donation according to the relation: 


E (final) — E (initial) —Q-+- W 


which states that the increase of internal energy of the system is 
the sum of the heat, Q, and the work, W, contributed by the envi- 
ronment. This is the First Law of Thermodynamics, and is, in 
effect, nothing more than an expression of confidence in the prin- 
ciple of conservation of energy. The energy function is not an 
observable, as such. Instead, it is an invented quantity, whose pur- 
pose is to permit the above quantitative statement of the conserva- 
tion principle. In thermodynamics only changes in the energy func- 
tion are of significance, and these changes are determinable only 
through observation of the heat and work effects of a process. 

It is now pertinent to inquire to what extent the energy, regarded 
as present in the physical world in unalterable amount, may be 
withdrawn and utilized. This question the thermodynamicist pro- 
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ceeds to answer not with an actual experiment, but rather with one 
carried out on paper, imaginatively. To the gaseous system there 
is attached a piston for the performance of work and the whole is 
immersed in an environment, maintained at constant temperature, 
which serves as a source of heat. The piston is permitted to expand 
by reducing the constraining pressure very slightly. In this way 
work is performed and heat. is abstracted from the reservoir. If 
the operation is carried out without frictional losses, then the First 
Law demands the equality of these two quantities. (Thermody- 
namics permits such idealizations as a gas whose energy content is 
dependent only upon temperature, hence, at constant tempera- 
ture W=Q.) 

Such a procedure offers little promise, since practical considera- 
tions require that the gaseous system be restored to its initial state 
and the entire sequence repeated. However, the restoration, when 
carried out in frictionless manner at the same temperature, requires 
precisely the amount of work received from the forward step. An 
equivalent amount of heat is returned to the reservoir, and no net 
gain has been achieved. With actual engines, and their unavoidable 


frictional losses, each such cycle results in a net loss of available 


energy. 

The only way to avoid this unrewarding outcome is to operate 
the imaginary machine at two different temperatures. For it is 
found, by calculation, that less work is required to compress the gas 
to its initial volume at a lower temperature than was obtained from 
the expansive process at higher temperature. Useful engines must, 
therefore, operate between two temperatures. The final outcome 
of these deliberations is contained in the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics: all heat engines working with perfect mechanical efh- 
ciency between two fixed temperatures, absorbing heat at the upper 
and rejecting heat at the lower temperature, convert the same frac- 
tion of heat absorbed into useful work. This fraction depends only 
on the temperature and becomes, in fact, the basis for the thermo- 
dynamic definition of temperature. 

In good analogy with the development of the First Law, quanti- 
tative formulation of the Second Law also required the invention 
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of a function known as entropy, S, likewise a function of state, and 
not itself directly observable. The first responsibility of the entropy 
function was to determine the fraction of the internal energy of any 
system which was inexorably beyond recall. It soon became appar- 
ent, howeve1, that this abstract concept contained, in some little- 
understood manner, implications that were universal and far-reach- 
ing. For example, it could be deduced that every event which oc- 
curred spontaneously in nature resulted in an increase in the total 
entropy of the universe. 

As portrayed thus far the development of thermodynamic theory 
followed phenomenological lines. That is to say, it deals with phys- 
ical systems of generally macroscopic dimensions in terms of a 
small set of observables and constructs in purely formal fashion, 
without regard for the underlying molecular mechanisms and inter- 
pretations. As such, the doctrine exhibits great generality, since it 
does not relate its method to the individuality of the systems it 
treats. When its two laws, supported by useful derived functions, 
are subjected to mathematical manipulation, the resultant output of 
physically meaningful results is essentially countless, and far beyond 
the capacity of experiment to originate. However, the desire for 
“explanation” on a more basic level persists, demanding that, some- 
how, the results of thermodynamics should be derivable from the 
properties of the individual molecules which make up a system. 

However, the study of these simpler entities involves a termi- 
nology and viewpoint quite different from that of thermodynamics. 
The observables employed are mechanical quantities such as mass, 
position, velocity, force, etc. The guiding principle is Newton's 
Second Law, if classical mechanics is applicable, which permits pre- 
diction of the dynamical behavior of a molecule for all subsequent 
time if only the force and initial circumstance are specified. Unfor- 
tunately, a macroscopic thermodynamic system contains so very 
many molecules that direct application of mechanics is simply out 
of the question. Even if this were not the case, dynamical theory 
contains no analog of a quantity like entropy, which expresses, after 
all, the essence of the thermodynamic point of view. The energy 
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function, it may be noted, is easily absorbed into the dynamical 
approach. 

The problem at hand is twofold: an a priori definition for the 
non-mechanical quantities of thermodynamics must be secured, and 
a practical scheme must be devised for linking the dynamical prop- 
erties of the individual molecular entities with the thermodynamic 
observables of the gross system. The clue to the first lies in the 
observation that spontaneous processes are accompanied by an 
increase of entropy of the universe. The theorist then formulates a 
quantitative concept known as thermodynamic probability, and char- 
acterizes spontaneity in terms of passage from states of smaller 
to states of greater probability. This probability concept may be 
simply illustrated by a system consisting of one molecule in a con- 
tainer of given volume. For example, it can be said of this system 
that the probability of locating the molecule in a given region of 
the container is proportional to the volume of the region. The 
probabilistic definition of entropy is deduced from its thermody- 
namic characteristics and turns out to be a constant multiplied by 
the natural logarithm of the thermodynamic probability. 

The second task is achieved with the aid of statistical methods. 
A given molecule in a gaseous system undergoes numerous collisions 
with the result that its energy varies in a random and unpredictable 
manner. However, its average energy over a long period of time 
may be calculated. If there are N molecules in the system, the total 
energy is N times the average energy per molecule. 

If the results of these and similar efforts, which rely so greatly 
on guesswork and intuition, are found to agree with experience, the 
theory is adjudged successful. Such turns out to be the case ard, 
as a consequence, a fusion of strikingly dissimilar fields of in. es- 
tigation, together with their different viewpoints, has been accom- 
plished. Moreover, the abstract quantities of thermodynamics are 
now endowed with a kinetic-molecular interpretation, with greatly 
enhanced utility and applicability. The subsequent investigations of 
experimental thermodynamics must of necessity conform to the 
broadened role of the elements of theory. 

Such, in brief, has been the evolution of thermodynamics from 
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primitive sensations of hot and cold to its present, highly developed 
status as a statistical science capable of calculating, in principle at 
least, all thermodynamic properties from the data of molecular me- 
chanics and related fields. 

No account of modern scientific methodology would be complete 
without some mention of quantum mechanics, for its evolution has 
required the abandonment, over the most outspoken opposition, of 
some of the most cherished “lessons of experience.” This theory, 
the cornerstone of modern physics and chemistry, has replaced 
simple causality considerations with statistical and probabilistic in- 
terpretations, and has redefined our notions of the interrelationship 
between observer and observable in much the same violent manner 
with which relativity upset the idea of simultaneity. Its basic theory 
can be outlined in a few pages, yet this accounts completely, in prin- 
ciple, for the entire field of science on the molecular scale. Its con- 
cepts are so exceptionally abstract as to require the development of 
radically new attitudes on the part of the physical scientist. Though 
it had its origin in a few chronic and annoying anomalies uncovered 
by experiment, its triumph is due to the intellectual audacity and 
creative skill of a handful of gifted theoreticians. 

It is possible to multiply such instances indefinitely. It does no 
injustice to the importance of experiment to state that, in nearly 
every case, theory operating on the conceptual level has provided 
the key to successful operation of scientific methodology. The land- 
marks in scientific progress are to be associated primarily with the 
names of such theorists as Newton, Gibbs, Planck, Einstein, and 
Schroedinger, whose contributions were panoramic in scope. Each 
of these men, in his day, shaped the future course of his branch of 
science for years to come. 

It is not easy to understand the effectiveness of physical theory. 
Unquestionably, the suitability of mathematical symbolism and 
methods, as well as their availability, has been a most important 
determinant. The attitudes of mathematician and physical scientist 
are basically somewhat dissimilar, however, and it has been gen- 
erally necessary to make literal use of a cultivated insight known 
as “physical intuition.” In some fields, such as organic chemistry, 
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the methods employed, while still largely symbolic and to some ex- 
tent conceptual, are much less mathematical, yet have achieved a 
degree of success hardly less striking. Such instances indicate the 
existence of a plurality of scientific methods, each adopted to its 
own experimental environment and symbolic-conceptual base. Fi- 
nally, in its metamorphosis, scientific theory reveals the very great 
influence of such factors as a desire for elegance of structure and 
completeness as well as a definite creative impulse in its formulation. 

Such aspects of the nature and function of scientific theory merit 
serious consideration in assessing the broader implications of activ- 
ity in the scientific fields. It is conceivable, too, that the question of 
accessibility of an efficient theory could largely condition the success 


of scientific methodology when applied in an essentially different 
field. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The bust of John Wesley reproduced in the frontispiece is a replica 
in porcelain of a marble original once in the possession of Sir Henry 


Rawlinson. The sculptor was Louis Francois Roubiliac (1695- 
1762), a Frenchman who settled in London sometime after 1730, 
became the most popular sculptor in England, and died there. His 
subjects were the most famous figures of the eighteenth century in 
England. Among his best-known works are a bust of Pope, the 
statue of Newton in Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, and the 
theatrically striking Nightingale monument in Westminster Abbey. 
The Roubiliac bust is an item of the extensive collection of Wesley- 
ana formed by the Reverend Robert Thursfield Smith, purchased 
for Emory College from his son, W. H. Smith, of Whitchurch, 
Shropshire, by Bishop Warren A. Candler in 1911. It is at present 
exhibited in the cases in the entrance lobby of the Library building, 
where the Thursfield Smith Collection is temporarily placed. 








EDITORIAL 


After the victory over the Romans at Asculum, in which the losses 
of his army had been extremely great, Pyrrhus is reported to have 
said, “One more such victory, and we are utterly undone.” 

The quadrennial election year of the United States of America 
has now passed its climax, and for one part of the electorate there 
has been a glorious victory. The defeated party will acquiesce in 
the verdict of the voters with such grace as it can muster, and the 
whole population will take such respite as it may from the hysterical 
campaigning of the past months. We are not likely to enjoy even 
a brief breathing space, for the world situation is too critical to 
allow us to take our ease in the present posture of national and inter- 
national affairs. But mere exhaustion may cause a temporary ad- 
journment of a political agitation of which all Americans must be 
weary almost unto death. 

It cannot be said that anything new has been added to our politi- 
cal experience. In some respects history has repeated itself; one is 
reminded, among other things, of the bitter charges and counter- 
charges of Federalists and Republicans in our earliest period of 
nationhood. All of the phenomena which have been observed dur- 
ing the past months have occurred before—warnings against de- 
stroying the status quo, comprehensive but elusive promises, wild 
charges of disloyalty, personal smears, threats of the bogeyman. 
These have been employed in behalf of and against the most illus- 
trious narnes in our history. The one thing that has been lacking in 
the year 1952 that has been present on earlier occasions—and it 
may be a definite sign of the progress of civilization—has been 
mob violence. Crowds have occasionally uttered boos and catcalls, 
an egg or vegetable has been hurled at a speaker, but no public hall 
has been wrecked and there has been no fighting in the streets. Let 
us take such comfort as we can from this fact. 

The election is over. We have a chief magistrate and a variety 
of other high officials for determinate periods. We know the heads 
of government and there is work to be done. It is devoutly to be 
wished that the work will be entered upon as soon as possible and 
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that business long delayed will be set in motion once again. Few of 
us, however, but must enter upon the new dispensation with mis- 
givings. Winners or losers, we must realize that public office has 
been made much less attractive than it should be to young men of 
ambition and older men of experience. We are exacting a terrible 
toll from our governors. We have a right to require of them a 
maximum of honesty and more than a minimum of wisdom. But 
there is no justice in wasting their energies, fouling their reputa- 
tions, and destroying their usefulness by the continuing guerilla 
warfare to which in these bad times every holder of high public 
office has been exposed. 

Much has been said about the possible destruction of our demo- 
cratic way of life by enemies without and within. Much has been 
charged to past administration of the corruption of power. After 
all is said and done, the power both to make and to destroy is in 
the hands of the people of the United States. If we have been 
passing through bad times, much of the fault, possibly the greater 
fault, is our own. If our governors owe much to us, we owe at least 
as much to our governors. There is grave danger that the American 
people will make it impossible for their elected officers to govern. 

The victorious slogan in this year’s election was “It’s time for a 
change.” A sweeping change has been accomplished. The people 
have chosen their leaders by a decisive vote. What remains but 
that these leaders should be allowed to lead? We must not aban- 
don the two-party system; a “loyal opposition’”’ is an imperative 
necessity to insure that policies and measures under consideration 
are debated through. Reasonable opposition, moreover, is an en- 
tirely different thing from partisan obstruction. Nor can we con- 
template a return to the principle of winner take all; government 
should never be thought of as belonging to a party, but to the whole 
people. Surely we must believe that by our democratic processes 
we are capable of choosing great leaders. It is a moral obligation 
upon us that we do not disenable them to lead greatly. A series of 
Pyrrhic victories can lead but to national overthrow. 


ToOHLE. 
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The Presbyterian Church in the Old Southwest 


A Review by MARGARET BurR DesCHAMPS 


Margaret Burr DesChamps, A.B. (Coker College) ’45, M.A. (Vanderbilt) 
"46, Ph.D. ’52, Assistant Professor of History at Agnes Scott College, is 
working on a history of the Presbyterian Church in the South Atlantic 
States. Walter Brownlow Posey, Professor of History both at Emory and 
Agnes Scott, has previously published THE DEVELOPMENT OF METHODISM 
IN THE Otp SoutHwesT, 1783-1824 (1933), and has in preparation a 
parallel account of the Baptist Church. 


In the last quarter-century the field of history has been broadened to include 
the study of cities, rivers, industries, colleges, and churches. Stories of the 
establishment and growth of churches in the South are no longer relegated to 
clergymen with propagandistic intent, but are being written by historians who 
are concerned with the influence of religious orthodoxy on Southern life and 
thought. An earlier book by Professor Posey, The Development of Method- 
ism in the Old Southwest, was an important contribution to a growing move- 
ment to put the writing of denominational history in interpretative, but objec- 
tive, hands. Through pioneer works like his, church history is becoming a 
respected field, denominations are acquiring better understanding of their past 
traditions, and the general reader is being made aware of the background of 
present-day institutions. 

This companion volume to the story of the Methodists is no mere tale of 
the organization and early growth of Presbyterian churches in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Alabama, and Mississippi. Rather, it is an analysis and evaluation 
of the réle of Presbyterianism in the development of social and cultural life 
on the frontier known as the Old Southwest. A theology without popular 
appeal, an intellectual and unemotional ministry, and schisms in the church 
prevented the rapid spread of Presbyterianism among frontiersmen. But in 
spite of its failure to reach the masses, the influence of the church was felt in 
almost every realm of Western life. Its missionary zeal in converting the 
Indians was unsurpassed by any other denomination, and its studied attempts 
to raise the general welfare of the Negro encouraged humaneness among slave- 
holders. Through their efforts to uphold high moral standards, extending even 
to the punishment of refractory members, the local churches contributed to 
“decency, law, and order” on the frontier. In addition to the regulation of 
social life, they served the community through Sunday schools, missionary 
and Bible societies, and religious literature. 

Throughout the story Presbyterian ministers come to the forefront as mold- 
ers and expressers of Southern thought. Although Presbyterians pioneered in 
opposing slavery, cotton economy forced clergymen in the Southwest to recede 
from their early antislavery position. Finding in Calvinistic theology “the 
rational premise of master and slave,” they provided outstanding spokesmen 
for the slavery cause. Likewise, the high educational standards upheld by 
their church made Presbyterian ministers the natural advocates of schools and 


1The Presbyterian Church in the Old Southwest, 1778-1838. By Walter Brownlow 
Posey. Richmond, John Knox Press, 1952. 192 pp. $2.50. 
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colleges in their communities. Indeed, no other denomination so stamped its 
imprint on the intellectual life of the Old Southwest. 

Both author and publisher are to be commended on the make-up of the book. 
In the appendix is published the first session book of the oldest Presbyterian 
church in Mississippi. This is in itself an interesting document, and it serves 
also as an illustration of the rather neglected type of source materials on which 
this study is based. A clear map and a good index make the study more useful. 

Professor Posey has written a volume that should find an appreciative audi- 
ence beyond the classroom and the pulpit. Moreover, to those of us who en- 
joyed his courses at Emory, the book is a fresh reminder that a college profes- 
sor can be an active participant in community life, a superior teacher, and a 
productive scholar. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Graduate Institute of Liberal Arts 


The Graduate Institute of the Liberal Arts is an organization within 
the Graduate School of the University which offers a program of 
advanced studies leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
program was initiated in the Fall Quarter 1952 with the enrollment 
of a limited number of students. The primary purpose of the Institute 
is to provide future college teachers with a broad knowledge of the 
humanities and social sciences, while guiding the individual student 
in the intensive exploration of a particular area of knowledge within 
the broad field. 

There are no departments within the Institute, although its staff 
is currently made up of members of a dozen departments. All students 
are required to devote two-thirds of their program during the first 
year to a seminar organized around the consideration of some im- 
portant humanistic problem in its historical setting. During 1952-53 
the problem chosen was Freedom and Authority, and the periods con- 
sidered were Ancient Greece, the late Middie Ages, and the 19th and 
20th centuries. The remainder of the student’s time is devoted to a 
program designed to direct the individual to a comprehension of his 
chosen area of knowledge and to provide direction for the writing of 
a dissertation. 

The Institute seeks to minimize quantitative measurements as re- 
quirements for the degree, and to assist the student in developing 
ability to do independent work of scholarly significance and distinc- 
tion. The dissertation will be appraised as a demonstration of the 
student’s ability to do independent work. The aim is to make the 
student a participating member, together with the staff, in a com- 
nunity of scholars endeavoring to organize knowledge, to interpret 
ard communicate what is known to scholars, to evaluate knowledge 
and to advance it. 











A statement prepared by 
the Director of the Graduate Institute of Liberal Arts 
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